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THE 


BATTLE OF CONNEMARA. 


CHAPTER I. 


ENS AND you have actually invited the man to 
ANN) come and stay in the house ?” 

o Lady Margaret nearly dropped the tea- 
a with astonishment as she suspended the operation 
of pouring out the tea, and looked across the break- 
fast-table at her husband. 

“I have actually invited the man to come and stay 
in the house,” replied the delinquent, buttering his 
toast bountifully ; “I hope you won’t seriously mind 
it, Peggy dear ?” 

“Now, Kevin, don’t aggravate me,” retorted Lady 
Margaret; “you know right well there is hardly 
anything I should mind as much: a popish priest 
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staying in my house! What could have possessed 
you !” | 

“ The fact is, I could hardly get out of it with any 
kind of decency,” replied Colonel Blake; “he said 
he was coming down here for a week, and he asked 
me where he could put up, and what sort of accom- 
modation he could get in the ‘neighbourhood ; he 
wanted to get somewhere near Bangmore, and he had 
not the remotest acquaintance with the locality; there 
was nothing for it but to offer hima bed. I could 
not let him come on the chance of a shake-down at 
one of the small farms, which he seemed to count on, 
as he might do in England. But don’t let it put you 
out; he won’t be much in your way ; he'll be out all 
day amongst the people.” 

“ Yes, and he will bring back lively tokens thereof, 
no doubt !” said Lady Margaret, curling her full red 
lip with an expression of disgust. ‘ Really, Kevin, 
it is too bad of you. However, since the mischief 
is done, we must try and make the best of it, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ That’s right! I knew how it would be when you 
had had your grumble out,” said this tantalising hus- 
band; “and I assure you he’s an uncommonly nice 
fellow. I bet my head on it, before the week is out, 
you and he will be as thick as thieves.” 

“Very likely indeed!” and she laughed a little 
scornful laugh. 
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“ Why not? Suppose you go to work and convert 
him ?” i 

“Thank you. My vocation does not run in that 
line,” said Lady Margaret dryly; “I am quite satis- 
fied with having converted you.” 

The merry, bantering look disappeared from Colonel 
Blake’s countenance, and a sudden cloud of resentment 
or pain overcast his broad, genial features. 

“ My dear Margaret,” he resumed, after a moment's 
pause, “you labour under a delusion if you fancy 
you have converted me; in the sense, at least, of 
making me alter my religious views. I modified them 
in certain points, because my con—my own common 
sense—in fact, because I thought fit and well to do 
it,” he stammered out, raising his voice till it sounded 
almost threatening, and emphasising the wrong words 
in his impatience to hit on the right ones that would 
not come ; “see, therefore, that you don’t go boast- 
ing of me as your neophyte to Ringwood.” 

Lady Margaret looked up with arched eyebrows. 
The protest would in itself have excited her surprise, 
but the tone of it amazed her; the fact of her 
husband solemnly apostrophising her as “my dear 
Margaret,” instead of ‘‘Peggy dear,” showed how 
thoroughly in earnest he was. 

“That is a very unnecessary precaution,” she re- 
marked, with a touch of hauteur. “Iam not likely 
to rush into intimacy with a pervert priest, and dis- 
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cuss our private concerns with him. When did you 
say he was to arrive ?” 

“To-morrow afternoon.” 

“Friday, a fish-day. I suppose Coyle will know 
what to provide? She must know the proper food 
for her own people,” said Lady Margaret. 

“Oh: yes. Don’t trouble yourself about that,” 
said the Colonel good-humouredly ; ‘Coyle will see 
that the provender is orthodox.” 

“ And where is he to be put? What sort of a room 
must we give him ?” 

“What do you mean? One of the visitors’ rooms; 
the best room, I suppose, as there is no one in it at 
present,” said the Colonel, showing some penne 
at these repeated difficulties. 

“ My dear Kevin! you are after saying that he will 
be out all day amongst the people, and so you want 
me to put him into one of the visitors’ rooms to infect 
the house! You know he is sure to bring home fleas 
enough to people a colony. I can’t put the man up- 
stairs ; he must sleep on the ground-floor room, behind 
the library; he’ll be quite as well off there, and he 
need not know there are any other vacant ones.” 

“Once for all—the man, as you call him, is my 
guest, invited to my house, and I choose him to be 
treated as such, Margaret ; he is a gentleman by birth 
and education, and by profession too, whatever you 
may think to the contrary. I am very sorry his 
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presence should be so extremely disagreeable to you, 
my dear,” continued the Colonel in a gentler tone ; 
“if I had foreseen all this difficulty I certainly should 
not have made Ringwood the subject of it. However, 
I trust to your making the best of it, as you said just 
now ; you won't find it so unpleasant as you imagine. 
Ringwood, I assure you, is neither a Hottentot nor a 
kangaroo.” 

He opened the window, and stepped out on the 
terrace, whistling as he took his way to the stables. 

“I wish to goodness he were either a Hottentot or 
a kangaroo, and then one would know what to do 
with him !” was Lady Margaret’s exclamation as her 
husband disappeared. 

But the puzzle of how she was to deal with this 
unknown variety of the human species was quickly 
forgotten in the more interesting one suggested by the 
Colonel’s rebuke on the subject of his conversion. Was 
it indeed true that he was no convert? Had he al” 
ways been a Protestant at heart, or was he only out- 
wardly one now? It was a strange question for a 
wife to be asking herself. Lady Margaret was not a 
pious woman, and had never taken the subject of her 
husband’s religious convictions very deeply to heart. 
She had taken for granted, and he had practically 
given her reason to do so, that he was not a Catholic 
when he married her; he had never committed him- 
self to any distinct profession of faith, beyond a 
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tacitly negative one, which was all she required ; she 
did not mind marrying an unbeliever, but she would 
have scrupled marrying a Papist, because it would 
have been disreputable. When they first married, he 
had not been in the habit of accompanying her to 
church on Sundays ; the weather was too hot, or the 
preacher was prosy, or he had something to do at 
home that made it difficult ; there was always an im- 
pediment of some sort. By degrees, however, her 
woman's wiles had snared him into giving way to 
her; she did not argue or protest, but little by little 
she prevailed, until it had at last become an under- 
stood thing that he went with her every Sunday. 

She knew that all his family were Catholics, and 
that he must have been born and baptised in the 
plebeian faith ; but why and when he had separated 
himself from it she had not inquired. Colonel Blake 
had never broached the subject, and as it was a deli- 
cate one his wife had the good taste to avoid it. Such 
a blank between herself and her husband would have 
been misery.to a woman of earnest religious convic- 
tions; but Lady Margaret took those things easy. It 
was enough for her that he was seen at church with 
his wife, as became a Protestant gentleman, and that 
her mind was at rest that there was no leaven of the 
old superstition about him. This morning, for the 
first time in her married life, she was conscious of an 
uneasy sense of doubt about it. Had he, so to speak, 
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presence should be so extremely disagreeable to you, 
my dear,” continued the Colonel in a gentler tone ; 
“if I had foreseen all this difficulty I certainly should 
not have made Ringwood the subject of it. However, 
I trust to your making the best of it, as you said just 
now ; you won't find it so unpleasant as you imagine. 
Ringwood, I assure you, is neither a Hottentot nor a 
kangaroo.” 

He opened the window, and stepped out on the 
terrace, whistling as he took his way to the stables. 

“I wish to goodness he were either a Hottentot or 
a kangaroo, and then one would know what to do 
with him !” was Lady Margaret’s exclamation as her 
husband disappeared. 

But the puzzle of how she was to deal with this 
unknown variety of the human species was quickly 
forgotten in the more interesting one suggested by the 
Colonel’s rebuke on the subject of his conversion. Was 
it indeed true that he was no convert? Had he al 
ways been a Protestant at heart, or was he only out- 
wardly one now? It was a strange question for a 
wife to be asking herself. Lady Margaret was not a 
pious woman, and had never taken the subject of her 
husband's religious convictions very deeply to heart. 
She had taken for granted, and he had practically 
given her reason to do so, that he was not a Catholic 
when he married her; he had never committed him- 
self to any distinct profession of faith, beyond a 
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once painful and exciting. She had been repassing in 
spirit the scene of her child’s death, when in the first 
passionate outburst of their grief, Colonel Blake had 
fallen on his knees beside the cot where their darling 
lay hushed to sleep for evermore, and had cried out 
in an agony of sorrow, “Oh! my God! It is well! 
It is better so! Thy Will be done! He will not suffer 
for his father’s sin!” At the time the words had seemed 
to her only one of those wild, incoherent forms in which 
grief expresses itself when there is no more hope. 
They came back to her now with a new meaning. 
Why should it be better for a child born as theirs 
was, with every condition which could ensure happi- 
ness in this world and the next, to be cut off in his 
infancy, falling from the tree like a bud before the 
flower had blossomed? She recalled the look that 
was on the father’s upturned face as he uttered the 
strange cry, kneeling by the desolate little cot, with 
his hands clasped and tears streaming down his 
cheeks. 

What was the sin that in his hour of supreme an- 
guish he thanked God to see his first-born delivered 
from? There was a mystery somewhere. There was 
some secret chamber in her husband’s life which re- 
mained unlocked to Lady Margaret. In the eyes of 
men that life had been as blameless as a woman’s. 
Those who had known him from boyhood said there 
was not a stain upon it; his word stood so high that 
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it was accepted by his people as a bond; nowhere 
was there a kinder heart than his ; and if he was hot- 
tempered and over-quick to take offence sometimes, 
what then? he was just as ready to atone and to for- 
give. Such a man, unless he be endowed with the 
essentially Catholic virtue of humility, is apt to hold 
a fairly good opinion of himself, to feel the ground 
firm under his feet, and not readily to vote himself a 
publican and a sinner. What then could he have 
meant by that implied self-accusation of guilt, uttered 
at such a crisis? The thing itself was not perhaps 
more strange than that Lady Margaret should never 
have noticed its strangeness before. 


CHAPTER II. 


Faq HE station was fourteen miles from Bangmore. 
24 Colonel Blake had sent over a light trap in 
the morning, to be ready to meet his guest 
by the afternoon train, and convey him on to the 
Towers. The trap, however, had come back empty, 
and the Colonel was very much annoyed. He hated 
people not to keep their appointments, and he was 
especially annoyed with Mr. Ringwood for breaking 
his, because it put him in the wrong to begin with, 
and gave Lady Margaret a definite ground of com- 
plaint. To his surprise, however, she was quite 
gracious about it, and began to make excuses for the 
delinquent. Something had no doubt occurred to 
hinder him at the last, she said, and he would pro- 
bably come by a later train. 

“ Not to-day, certainly,” said the Colonel ; “ there is 
no train now till the night express, and I don’t fancy 
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he will come by that and wake us up at two in the 
morning.” 

Meanwhile, the traveller was on his way to Bang- 
more, and already very near it. He had arrived at 
Rylmore by a car which picked him up at the mid- 
day train, and took him on to Ballyrock, where he 
had spent afew hours with the priest, Father Fal- 
lon, and was jogging on to Bangmore, mounted on 
Father Fallon’s venerable piebald mare, an animal 
that had done good service, and took it easy now, 
feeling, perhaps, that if beasts had their due, she 
should be'on the retiring pension list now, and 
grazing quietly in the paddock after her long years 
of labour. 

“You can’t go wrong; there is but the one road 
from this to Bangmore, and when you get to the end 
of it you'll see the Towers on the highest point over- 
looking the bay.” 

This was Father Fallon’s direction to the English ` 
priest as he wished him good-speed from the door of 
his hospitable dwelling. 

For the first three miles it was the dreariest ride 
the Rev. Mr. Ringwood had ever enjoyed. He had 
journeyed over the wildest parts of Wales and Scot- 
land—districts where for miles and miles the hills and 
the heather had it all to themselves—but nothing he 
had ever seen came near the desolation of this wild 
Western kingdom. To the right, the Twelve Pins 
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reared their crests to the sky like twelve giants’ 
tombs in the wilderness ; nearer—to the left—a low, 
irregular line of hills stretched on and on, like a wave 
flowing from one end of the world to the other ; be- 
tween the hills lay vast tracts of moorland broken 
up with marble quarries, some exhausted, others 
opened and long since abandoned ; bogs floated amidst 
lakes of every size and form, dark sheets of glass locked 
in by the hills, that seemed rather to flow in and out 
of the lakes than the lakes in and out of them, so still 
and silent were their waters. ‘A spot of dull stagna- 
tion,” it looked like the fag-end of the world, where the 
Master had flung aside His tools, and left a remnant of 
His work unfinished. The road was the only trace of 
man’s presence to be seen ; it was a magnificent high- 
way, wide, and smooth as a billiard-table, a monument 
of human labour strangely out of keeping in that 
forlorn, uninhabited region. The traveller wondered 
how it came there. Later he learned that it had 
been made by Government to give employment to the 
starving people during the great famine. Where were 
they now, these same people whom he had come to 
minister to? Nothing indicated the existence of a 
living soul within miles. Did they dwell in the bogs, 
or down below in the water? The very genius of 
silence seemed to have taken up its abode in the 
place. Now and then the wild-fowl skimming over 
the lakes called to one another ; the plover whistled, 
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or the bittern cried ; high up in the air an eagle, poised 
upon a cloud, screamed to his mate in the eyrie below, 
and then circling round and round, descended and 
alighted on a rock, for the hills were cleft in every 
direction by sharp grey rocks ; but no human sound, 
far or near, broke the stillness. 

A chill of awe crept over Mr. Ringwood ; he had 
never before been brought face to face with so com- 
plete a solitude, and the effect was strangely weird. 
He brought the old mare to a standstill, and waited, 
listening to the profound silence. Then, as if to chase 
it away, he set off at a canter, and began to whistle a 
merry old ballad. But he had not proceeded far when 
he became aware of a new sound surging in through 
the hills like a melancholy boom in the distance. It 
seemed to rebuke the levity of his song, so he ceased 
it, and cantered on in silence a few hundred yards 
farther on, when a sudden break in the hills disclosed 
the sea shining like a silver plain under the pale 
blue sky. He uttered an involuntary cry of delight. 
He had forgotten all about the proximity of the ocean ; 
but he knew now that he was near his journey’s end, 
and that Bangmore would soon be in sight. He 
cheered on the old piebald, and a short canter brought 
him in view of the Towers. 

The name, as it sometimes happens in Ireland, was 
finer than the dwelling it was intended to describe. 
The Towers had once upon a time been a grand, semi- 
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barbaric castle ; but it was a very long time ago, and 
age had swept away every vestige of its ancient splen- 
dour, except one solitary remnant of an old tower, 
which retained for the moderh house its original high- 
sounding appellation. It had beeh used for generations 
as a hunting-lodge : but Mr. Dermot Blake, the grand- 
father of the present owner, having run through a 
fine property elsewhere, had been compelled to en- 
trench himself in this lonely refuge, and, in order to 
make the abode less unbearable, had spent the re- 
mainder of his diminished income in adding a wing to 
it. His son retrieved the fortunes of the family by 
marrying an heiress, and built another wing to the 
house, which now presented the appearance of a pic- 
turesque though rather eccentric building, smothered in 
creepers, and leaning its whole weight apparently on the 
one old tower, which, from beneath its broken crown of 
battlements, looked down upon the new gables and 
chimney-stacks, somewhat as a proud crusading 
ancestor might regard a dwarfish but respectable 
descendant. 

The tower was built of cyclopean blocks of granite, 
whose colour almost disappeared under a heavy drapery 
of ivy. The rest of the building was composed of a 
variety of stones from the neighbouring quarries, dark- 
blue predominating. Heterogeneous as the elements 
were, the whole was not wanting in harmony ; and as 
the English priest walked his jaded steed up the steep 
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ascent leading to Bangmore Park, he thought he had 
never seen so charmingly romantic a spot in the entire 
course of his travels. This impression was heightened 
as he drew nearer. A background of dark wood, al- 
most forest, set off the peculiar colouring and fantastic 
form of the mansion with admirable effect. The park 
was very fine, rather neglected it struck him, but this 
harmonised with the wild character of the surrounding 
landscape. The timber was abundant and very old ; 
elms, beeches, chestnuts, and sycamores spread their 
broad shadows on the bright green turf that sloped 
gently towards the cliffs above the sea, the grand 
Atlantic, that rolled in from the New World, dashing 
its waves upon the shores of the old one, and moaning 
in loud thunder-music while its foam leapt up in silver 
spray against the rocks, 

The gates of the park stood hospitably open. There 
was a lodge, but there might as well have been none, 
for there was no one in it. There it stood, however, 
a witness to the days of danger and debt, when the 
untidy old place was kept up with appropriate 
splendour. | 

Mr. Ringwood pushed on, calculating that he had a 
couple of miles of winding avenue to get over before 
he reached the house, which stood out to the left, and, 
caught at certain angles, seemed to rise sheer out of 
the wave. His calculations were suddenly cut short 


by a long-legged individual in tattered corduroys, who 
2—2 
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rushed out on him from the copse that flanked one 
side of the avenue, exclaiming, as he pulled a deferen- 
tial forelock: 

“ Plase yer riverence, here I am !” 

“Tm glad to see you, my friend. Who are you?” 
observed Mr. Ringwood. 

“Im Father Pat’s boy, yer riverence !” 

“Qh, ah! indeed! I saw Father Pat this morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Ringwood, wishing to show some 
interest in the communication. 

“ Yis, yer riverence ; and didn’t he tell ye I was to 
take back the mare ?” inquired the “boy,” a personage 
somewhere between forty and fifty. 

“ Oh, you are his servant !” said Mr. Ringwood, who 
began to understand. “Very good; but you are not 
going to ride her back without giving her a feed and 
a rest, are you ?” 

“ Oh ! bedad no, yer riverence. I'll take the cratur 
round to the stables, and they'll give us a dhrink and 
a mouthful of oats,” said the messenger, with « twinkle 
in his eye that seemed to suggest the prospect of pos- 
sible refreshment for man as well as beast at the 
hospitable stables. 

“ Then I'll tell you what you'll do,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood, swinging himself out of the saddle: “walk her 
up at once, and I will stroll on presently after you. 
You can leave my carpet-bag at the house as you 
pass.” 
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He was tired of the long ride, and longing to get a 
nearer view of the sea, so he struck across the path, and 
through the rich plantations, where “young ashes 
pirouetted down, coquetting with young beeches,” as 
the sward descended towards the cliffs. A few 
minutes brought him to a sharp, high mound, known 
in the country as St. Patrick’s Knoll, and which com- 
manded an almost boundless view on every side. The 
day was fine, though not bright, and a light west wind 
wafted the briny breath of the sea full into the 
traveller's face. He licked the salt spray on his lips, 
and bared his head that the wind might blow right 
through him. It was so fresh and pure and reviving 
after travelling over thousands of miles of ocean, un- 
contaminated by a puff of vapour from land, or smoke: 
of human habitation. It seemed as if he were imbibing 
the essence of the strong, great deep as it swept over 
him. What a glorious sight it was, that illimitable 
waste of waters, the image of God’s immensity, the 
boundless, unfathomable ocean, nearer to the infinite 
than any other of His creatures! Surely eternity must 
be at the other end of it rather than another puny 
race of mortals like himself ! 

Mr. Ringwood stood contemplating the heaving 
liquid plain till he forgot all about where he was, 
and what he had come for—everything except that he 
was in the presence of an almighty, unseen Power, 
whose Spirit was abroad upon the deep. The sea- 
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gulls cried at his feet as they flew amongst the rocks ; 
but he did not hear them—he heard only the voice of 
God, the sound of deep calling unto deep, of billow 
shouting unto billow. 

“So here you are at last! and this is where I find 
you !” 

This salutation, emphasised by a hearty slap on the 
shoulder, roused Mr. Ringwood from his ecstatic frame 
of mind, and made him start so that he was near 
losing his balance on the top of St. Patrick’s Knoll. 
Colonel Blake laughed loud at the effect of his 
greeting. 

“Welcome to Bangmore,” he said ; “ and if you are 
done paying your respects to the Atlantic, perhaps you 
will come in and see my wife, and have something to 
refresh the inward man. You must want it after 
jogging from Ballyrock on the piebald.” 

“ It is monstrous to think of eating and drinking in 
face of such a scene as this,” declared Mr. Ringwood. 
‘A man with a soul ought to live here on the sea-breeze 
and the landscape. It is wonderful. I never beheld 
anything to compare with it.” 

“I am glad to see you strike fire at our rocks and 
hills,” said his host. “I was afraid you would think 
it rather a barbarous sort of country.” 

“To tell you the truth, I did for the first two-thirds 
of my ride. I never saw anything so utterly bleak 
and desolate as the road with the mountains on one 
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side, and the valley full of bogs and lakes and hills 
on the other ; but the dreary introduction only makes 
the surprise of the sea-view more enchanting when it 
bursts on you. J never knew before what the ocean 
was. The view from here is positively sublime. What 
a pity the country is so uninhabited! I expected to 
find a Jarge population in the district.” 

“ And so you will if you only have a little patience,” 
said the Colonel, inwardly bursting with conceit at the 
Englishman’s enthusiasm ; “a population of rather a 
novel sort in your experience, to be sure. I’m afraid 
you'll not be so delighted with it as with the land- 
scape; but if you have left your Saxon prejudices 
behind you, and come prepared to see the good side of 
us, you will discover something to make up for the 
want of fine clothing and what you call over the 
water the advantages of civilisation. The peasantry 
are not civilised about here, as you understand the 
word, I won't shock your English nerves at this early 
date by adding that they are all the better for it. J 
will leave you to make your own observations on that 
score.” 

“I can assure you I have left my prejudices, if I 
ever had any against Ireland, a long way behind me,” 
said Mr. Ringwood. “I am come prepared to find a 
great deal that is both interesting and admirable 
amongst the people. As to their want of civilisation, 
though I don’t pretend to be a Radical in politics, or 
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in anything else, I am ready to lay a large amount of 
this moral and material wretchedness at the door of 
the Government.” 

“Then you will do the Government and the Irish 
people avery great wrong,” retorted the Colonel hotly ; 
there is no moral wretchedness amongst them, what- 
ever there may be of material misery ; that is precisely 
one of your worst English prejudices, my dear sir. 
You know something of the wealthy manufacturing 
districts of England? So do I. Well, I can tell you 
that you will meet more vice, more drunkenness, 
more ignorance, more moral wretchedness of every 
description in any single parish of one of those prosper- 
ous towns than in the whole length and breadth of 
Connemara. The people are poor ; but their poverty 
neither vitiates nor degrades them ; they don’t realise 
it ; they are the hardiest and heartiest race under the 
sun, the people who care least for their bodies of any 
people on the face of the earth. Give them a priest 
to say Mass for them, a bit of thatch over their heads, 
a pig to pay for it, and a rood of potatoes to feed them, 
and they are as happy as kings; they will never ask 
for more, nor, what is more remarkable, they will never 
envy those who have more.” 

“You would scarcely find a political economist to 
endorse that eulogy—I assume it is intended as a 
eulogy—on the condition of the people,” said Mr. 
Ringwood. 
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“ Political economy be hanged! You are beginning 

at the wrong end of it altogether if you have come over 
on that tack,” protested the Colonel. ‘“ What the 
devil do they want with political economy ! You are 
setting the world upside down with that sort of thing 
all over Europe. I don’t see that the people of other 
countries are so much the better for your fine theories 
about progress, and so forth. Just wait afew days, and 
you will tell me what you think of the peasantry in 
the most uncivilised part of Ireland. The men are 
splendid fellows, and as to the women, they have not 
their equals on the face of the earth. You talk of 
moral wretchedness! By Jove! sir, it would bea good 
thing for the world if the morality of the women of 
Ireland could be made the standard of universal 
morality !” 

They had reached the house now, and saw Lady 
Margaret watching for them from the window, and 
. waiting to dispense her five o'clock tea. The Colonel 
was anxious to have the meeting over, and felt almost 
nervous as he ushered his guest into the drawing-room. 
Lady Margaret, however, quickly set him at rest. 
Nothing could possibly have been more gracious 
than her manner, as she rose from behind her 
Pompadour cups and saucers, and held out a slim 
white hand to the man who was not even a Hot- 


tentot. 
« Welcome to the wild West !” she said gaily; “I 
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hope you have not found the journey here very in- 
tolerable ?” 

“Don’t press him just yet on that score,” broke in 
the Colonel; “he and I have nearly quarrelled 
already ; I shall have no end of trouble trying to set 
his crooked Saxon mind straight before we let him 
loose, I foresee.” | 

“Really! That means that our guest’s opinions on 
Treland and the Irish are not up to the mark of native 
valuation. We shall be two to hold our own against 
him, Mr. Ringwood,” she said, with a defiant nod at 
her husband. 

“Then I am reassured,” replied the Englishman 
gravely; “when the lady is on the right side it is all 
over with the enemy. Come on, Colonel ; I am ready 
for you.” 

“Pon my word! Very pretty behaviour this is !” 
retorted the Colonel; “the first thing you do on 
entering my house is to set my own wife against me! 
You call that civilisation, I suppose ; eh ?” 

“ Precisely : the old-fashioned notions of masculine 
supremacy are out of date in these enlightened days ; 
the ladies have it all their own way now; they are to 
be in Parliament one of these days. Are you pre- 
paring to stand at the coming elections, Lady Marga- 
ret ?” inquired Mr. Ringwood, speaking with the same 
unmoved gravity, as he took a seat by the low tea- 
table in the window. | 
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“Heaven defend us!” cried the Colonel, ensconc- 
ing himself in a huge arm-chair, and laughing with 
immense amusement at the notion of Peggy in Parlia- 
ment. ‘That will, indeed, be a day of wrath—a 
‘dreadful day’—when the women appear on the hus- 
tings. May Providence deliver us from it! In my 
time, at any rate.” 

“So much for his philanthropy, you perceive,” 
said Lady Margaret: “ Après moi le déluge! Now, a 
woman would never say that. We always think of 
the general good; we consider the abstract prin- 
ciple.” 

«I have generally noticed a tendency towards 
transcendentalism in lady politicians,” observed Mr, 
Ringwood dryly. 

“Ah! now you are turning sarcastic; I have a 
mind to spoil your tea by putting too much sugar 
in it.” 

“ All right!” cried the Colonel complacently; “I 
knew how it would be; you two will fall out pre- 
sently, and then Ringwood will desert and come over 
to me.” 

The allies resented this accusation, however, and 
protested they had not the remotest idea of quarrel- 
ling, but would stand firmly by one another, and make 
common cause against Celtic impudence and presump- 
tion. 

Lady Margaret was surprised to find how easy it 
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was to fulfil her promise of making the best of the 
popish priest, who certainly, so far, justified Colonel 
Blake’s assertion that he was a gentleman. His ap- 
pearance struck her at once as prepossessing ; his 
manners had the quiet self-possession of a man who 
is well born as well as well bred. Perhaps it went 
some way towards disarming and propitiating her 
that he was not the least like any Catholic priest she 
had ever seen. He had none of the round, child-like 
familiarity of the Rev. Mr. Fallon, known far and 
wide as Father Pat. He was tall and thin, without 
wearing that starved look that offended her so much 
in Father Tim, the priest of Y——, whom she met 
occasionally at their next-door neighbour's, Lord 
B——’s, some forty miles off. 

Mr. Ringwood was about five and thirty years of 
age; he had been considered a dandy in his Oxford 
days ; and even asa clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land he had retained a reputation for elegance and 
fastidiousness which the puritanical portion of his 
flock did not quite approve of, considering such 
foibles incompatible with the evangelical spirit that 
should distinguish a minister of the Gospel. But 
since his conversion to the faith and subsequent ordi- 
nation as a Catholic priest all this was changed ; dainty 
linen, lavender gloves and perfumery vanished, and 
the most rigid simplicity was now apparent in Mr. 
Ringwood’s dress, furniture—all that he used and pos- 
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sessed. But the original refinement which had once 
expressed itself in this self-seeking still remained, and 
was visible in every tone and movement, in spite of 
the austere plainness of his priestly attire; perhaps 
the absence of superfluous ornament only made the 
native distinction of the man more striking. 

Lady Margaret thought she had never seen any one 
on whose every line and lineament the word “gentle- 
man” was more characteristically marked. What 
could have induced a man like this to leave his own 
church and profession, which latter meant his whole 
worldly prospects, and cast in his lot with these Ro- 
man Catholics! She already felt interested enough 
in him to speculate about it, and mentally determined 
that she would seize the first opening to gain a clue to 
the mystery. | 

Mr. Ringwood, meantime, was far from dreaming 
that he was the object of any such speculations. He 
had not been the least overcome by Lady Margaret’s 
welcome ; it was only what any gentleman had a right 
to expect; he took it as a matter of course, and felt 
quite as much at home with her as his brother, Cap- 
tain Ringwood, would have been if he had come to 
visit his brother-officer, Colonel Blake. This brother, 
who was a Catholic, was the link between him and 
the Colonel. Lady Margaret was barely acquainted 
with him. 

Mr. Ringwood had travelled a good deal, and come 
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in contact with many remarkable men and things, both 
at home and abroad, so he had plenty to say for him- 
self, and he said it uncommonly well. He talked of 
Italy with an admiration that kindled Lady Margaret’s 
sympathy to the full. 

“I spent nearly two years there when I was a girl 
growing up,” she said ; “it used to be my dream in 
those innocent days to marry an Italian, and live 
there altogether.” 

“ And instead of that, she married an Irishman, 
and came to live in Connemara! Poor Peggy !” sighed 
her husband, shaking his head compassionately; “ the 
lucky thing for me was that she had never seen Con- 
nemara, or it would have fared ill with my chance. I 
made her take the pig in a poke.” 

“Yes; that was treacherous of him, was it not?’ 
said Lady Margaret ; “ but I am bound to say the pig 
did not turn out such a bad bargain ; I might have 
gone farther, even to my beloved Italy, and not fared 
much better,” 

“Humph! ‘Much’ sounds complimentary,” re- 
marked her husband; “but that is always the way 
with my lady; she says a civil thing, and then takes 
you doewn a peg. Hold yourself prepared, Ring- 
wood,” 

“Thank you.” Mr. Ringwood bowed and smiled. 

“ Pray don’t believe that; it is a calumny !” pro- 
tested Lady Margaret. “I only practise that system 
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on conceited persons who require taking down. In 
this country I am obliged to exercise it very fre- 
quently. May I give you another cup of tea?” 

The Colonel was about to enter a vehement protest, 
when he was interrupted by Burke, the butler, who 
_ came in to say that one of the tenants had come up, 
and wanted to have a word with his honour. 

“Show him into the library,” said the Colonel. 
“Now you will have it all your own way,” he con- 
tinued, as he hauled up his large Newfoundland-like 
limbs from the depths of the arm-chair; “you will 
have no one by to contradict you, and you can abuse 
the noble people of Ireland to your hearts’ content !” 

“ No, no; we are strong, and so we will be gene- 
rous,” declared Mr. Ringwood ; “ we will wait till you 
are present to take their part.” 

The Colonel left the room, and Lady Margaret 
found herself en téte-à-téle with the Catholic priest. The 
strangest part of the thing was, that she felt quite 
comfortable in this extraordinary position, and even 
disposed to improve the opportunity, as if her com- 
panion had been an ordinary mortal in whom her 
curiosity was interested. 

“ This is the first time you have been to Ireland, is 
it not ?” she said, taking up her work with that easy 
sans façon which makes a guest feel at home at 
once. 

“Yes; this is my first visit.” 
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“It is too soon to ask any questions ; besides, we 
promised the Colonel to suspend hostilities while his 
back was turned. But I cannot help wondering what 
impression the country has made on you already ; I 
am always curious to compare notes with other people 
as to their first impressions of Connemara.” 

“I assure you, as far as they go, they are most 
favourable,” said Mr. Ringwood; “I never saw a 
place which at first sight gave me so many surprises ; 
it excites one’s curiosity at every step. But pray 
tell me, where is the population I have heard of? Is 
it a myth ?” 

“Not at all. It really exists.” 

“But where? In the clouds, or under the water ? 
Has it a local habitation visible to the naked eye ?” 

“Tt has; but it is spread over an immense area, 
and it has a trick of hiding itself in thatched boxes 
all along the slopes and under the cliffs ; but you will 
find it out shortly.” 

“ And where is the church? The chapel, they call 
it here, I believe.” 

“ You passed it on your way to Ballyrock; but 
you would not recognise it without being told. It 
looks more like a barn than a house of worship; I 
believe they once daubed a cross on the outside, but 
it has got washed off long since by the rain.” 

“I remember seeing it; a long, white-washed 
building, which, as you say, I did not dream was the 
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chapel ; I took it fora farm building of some sort. 
And do the people assemble there on Sunday in any 
number ?” 

“Not every Sunday; but the crowd is immense 
when they do come. I think they have service, Mass 
that is, once a month or so; Father Pat, as they call 
him, is the nearest priest, and he has a large congre- 
gation of his own to look after, and can’t come often. 
Then there is Father Tim, who is fifteen miles off in 
the other direction”—Lady Margaret pointed with her 
embroidery needle to the Twelve Pins; “but when- 
ever a priest comes, no matter wherefrom, the people 
flock from great distances to the chapel. They think 
nothing of walking fifteen or twenty miles to Mass 
here; I see them coming down from the hills, and 
climbing up from the valley on my way to church. 
You have: not seen the church? It is a beautiful 
little edifice, pure Gothic ; I hate any other style for 
sacred purposes. We built it ourselves ; it was only 
finished last year. You must see it before you go.” 

“You have a resident clergyman attached to it?” 
said Mr. Ringwood. 

“Yes; a very pleasant man; the gentlemen call 
him a ‘jolly good fellow.’ He is not of the ascetic type 
exactly ; but the fact is, he has not enough to occupy 
him fully, and a man must do something with his 
spare time, you know,” added Lady Margaret apolo- 
getically. 

3 
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“His congregation is not a large one ?” 

“ Not very large.” 

Mr. Ringwood learned by-and-by that the said con- 
gregation consisted of nine members, recruited chiefly 
from the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson’s own household, with 
a supplement of three from the Towers: Lady Mar- 
garet, Colonel Blake, and her ladyship’s maid, Wells, 
who was the only Protestant servant in the establish- 
ment. 

“ Would you like to come and have a look at the 
park before dinner?” said Lady Margaret suddenly, 
as the evening sun burst in a pink flood through the 
window; “we have just an hour before the bell 
rings.” 

“I should enjoy it exceedingly,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood. 

“Then I will run and put on my bonnet and come 
with you.” 

She returned in a few minutes, and they went out 
together. 

After some desultory remarks Lady Margaret boldly 
attacked the subject of her recent speculations by ex- 
claiming: “And have you really come all this way, 
into this out-of-the-way place, merely to minister to 
the poor country-people here about ?” 

“Yes,” he replied simply; “ that was my motive in 
undertaking the journey. I have not been very strong 
of late, and so my bishop turned me loose for a 
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month, and said I might go anywhere I liked, provided 
I went out of England. I spent the first three weeks 
in Scotland, and then I happened to hear a great deal 
about this district, which so interested me that I 
determined to devote the last week of my holiday to 
coming here. I did not know things were as bad as 
you describe them, though I was prepared to find a 
great dearth of priests in Connemara.” 

“You will find a dearth of many things in Conne- 
mara,” remarked Lady Margaret significantly. 

“Ah! 

“« You will be particularly struck with the absence 
of that virtue which our Saxon prejudice ranks next 
to godliness.” 

“« And I am to set down the fact to Saxon misrule, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Yes; as you value your life.” 

They exchanged glances; Lady Margaret broke 
into a merry laugh, but Mr. Ringwood could not 
resist joining in. 

“ As we are to be allies,” she resumed confidentially, 
“I had better warn you off that ground ; beware of 
any censorious remark on the score of native objection 
to soap. Colonel Blake is very touchy about it; he 
is perpetually abusing them for it himself, and spends 
a small fortune every year in distributing soap, which 
benefits nobody but the manufacturer ; but he can’t 
bear one to make the least remark about the dirt of 
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the people. Even I am supposed to be blind to it, 
and to know nothing about the miles of soap that 
come down here regularly at certain periods, and 
disappear no one knows how. We laugh at it; but 
it is really very good of him, you know, to take so 
much trouble with the people. But his faith in the 
. efficacy of soap as a means of benefiting souls and 
bodies is too amusing ; I really think he believes that 
a judicious application of soap by an enlightened 
legislature would act as a panacea for all the moral 
and material ills of the nation.” 

“ And I dare say he is right, to a certain extent,” 
observed Mr. Ringwood, whose British sympathies 
were strongly enlisted on the side of the beautifying 
domestic agent; “I myself have known a washhouse 
and a bathhouse work wonders in a slum, and posi- 
tively pave the way to spiritual reformation.” 

“ You will take my husband’s heart by storm if 
you tell him that,” said Lady Margaret. Then point- 
ing beyond the cliff she cried, “ Look down there, 
where the smoke curls up as if it were coming out of 
the sea. That is a cabin where some half dozen of 
your unwashed flock reside.” 

“ I suppose you have a good deal of trouble looking 
after them,” observed Mr, Ringwood ; “ now do they 
like your going into the little cabins, or do they 
rather resent it ?” 

“I really can’t tell you. I trespass on them so 
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seldom that they can scarcely resent my visits as in- 
trusive. It is not from indifference or dislike that I 
keep aloof,” she added, fancying she read an expres- 
sion of disappointment on her companion’s face; “ on 
the contrary, I like the poor creatures, and I would 
do anything in my power to help them; but they are 
so dirty! And it is hopeless trying to reform them ; 
they think it is all my English crotchets, wanting to 
change their ways; to prevent the pig, for instance, 
from sharing the common dwelling-room. I have 
never gone to see one of them that the pig did not 
come grunting out and rubbing himself against my 
skirts. But then they are so warm-hearted! One 
forgives them anything for that. When you are in 
trouble they share it with you as if it were their own ; 
it positively is their own for the time being, they 
enter into it so heartily ; they have the most sympa- 
thetic natures I ever knew. I shall never forget 
what they were to us two years ago when we had a 
great sorrow.” 

“T heard of it,” said Mr. Ringwood. 

“ My husband has been telling you of it ?” 

“It was my brother who wrote to me about it at 
the time, asking me to pray for you both—for you 
especially.” 

“And did you?” she inquired, with a look of 
surprise. 
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“Of course I did. I have continued to pray for 
you ever since.” 

Lady Margaret remained silent from sheer amaze- 
ment. The idea of a man like Captain Ringwood, 
whom she barely knew as an acquaintance, taking 
such an interest in her sorrow as to write to his 
brother to pray for her, was something so new and 
extraordinary that it struck her dumb. Perhaps her 
companion guessed something of what was going on in 
her mind ; but he was discreet enough to forbear from 
any comment, and walked on by her side for a few 
moments in silence. Then, resuming the broken 
thread of his conversation, he remarked : 

“And so: you found the people about here so 
kind ?” 

“ Kind is hardly the word ; it says a great deal too 
little; I never could tell you what they were to me. 
We hear people talk of the balm of sympathy ; it 
was no figure of speech in my case; there was posi- 
tively a balm—a power of consolation in the pity of 
those poor people ; it used to comfort me when I met 
them on the road, and saw their hearts in their faces 
as they looked at me, stopping to bless me with a flow 
of affectionate words in Irish, while the tears would 
start to their eyes the moment they came into mine. 
Oh! if they would but take kindly to the soap, how 
one would love them!” she added with a sigh, and 
smiling. 
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Mr. Ringwood thought that even in spite of that 
antagonism it ought not to be hard to love them. 

“ IJIcre comes a great favourite of mine?” said Lady 
Margaret suddenly,’ as a ragged, shagey-headed look- 
ing mortal came slouching along the park, apparently 
on his way to the house. He saluted from a distance 
by tugging his forelock. 

“Come here, Dan !” cried Lady Margaret, and then 
added to Mr. Ringwood: “I must introduce you to 
my friend Dan Torry; he is a good specimen of the 
aborigines !” 

“Top o the mornin’ to your ladyship !” said Dan, 
hurrying up; “I hope the Jineral is finely?” 

Colonel Blake had protested against this bestowal 
of his brevet rank; but his tenantry thought if he 
was not a general long ago-it was all the fault of that 
rascally Government that was “an inimy” to an Irish 
gentleman of his rank and standing, and so they 
dubbed him general, whether he would or not. 

“ Thank you, Dan, he is very well ; and how is the 
wife this morning ?” 

“Oh! she’s a sight betther, my lady,” said Dan ; 
“ th’ ould port your ladyship sint set her up wondher- 
ful; it done her more good than all the pills and 
powdhers she swallowed in a month. I gav her a 
thimbleful last night goin’ to bed, and before her 
head was on the bowlsther she was fast asleep and 
dhramin’ as sound as a dhrum; and a mighty fine 
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dhrame she had too, all about the Jineral and yerself, 
my lady.” 

“What was it? Tell us,” said Lady Margaret, glad 
to trot out Dan before Mr. Ringwood. 

“Qh! thin, this is just what it was,” said Dan. 
“She dhreamt that myself was out walkin’ in the 
park, jist as I am now, and who should I meet but 
yerself and his honour ; and afther I gav’ yes the time 
o day, ‘Dan,’ says the Jineral, says he, ‘it’s a long time 
since I’ve seen ye up at the Towers.’ ‘It is, Jineral,’ 
says I, ‘but it’s betther I wint seldom than to wear out 
me welcome.’ ‘Dan, says he, ‘that’s what ye’d never 
do at my dure ; and to show ye I mane what I say, 
here’s a pound of ’baccy I’ve brought ye.’ ‘ And here’s 
a pound o’ tay for Molly,’ says your ladyship, and out 
ye pulled the tay from your pocket. There is the 
dhrame now, jist as Molly tould it to me when she 
woke !” 

“A very pleasant dream it was,” observed Mr. 
Ringwood ; “but I dare say you’ve heard that dreams 
go by contraries.” 

“So they do, yer honour,” assented Dan, touching 
his forehead, “ I niver thought of it before! It’s the 
Jineral 'll give me the tay thin, and her ladyship the 
"baccy !” 

Lady Margaret burst out laughing, and immediately 
opened her purse and handed half-a-crown to 


Dan. 
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“I ought not to encourage such impudence,” she 
said, “ but as it was Molly’s dream it must come true 
this time ; see, now, that the money goes for the tea 
and tobacco, and not for poteen.” 

“Oh! my lady!” protested Dan, with the most 
pathetic look of injured innocence on his broad face, 
“shure ye'd niver be suspectin’ poor Dan o’ the likes . 
o that! And shamin’ him too before the strange 
jintleman !” 

“ Do you know he is one of your own priests, this 
gentleman,” said Lady Margaret ; “and he has come 
ever so far from over the sea to say Mass for you and 
look after you ?” 

“ Glory be to God ! and isn’t that good news for 
us! Iwas guessin’ ye was one o’ the raal sort, begorra 
I was, yer Riverence !” declared Dan, forgetting his 
politeness to her ladyship in his delight to find a real 
priest in the person of the demure Englishman whose 
outward appearance had rather suggested the idea of 
a parson ; “and yer Riverence ‘ll be saying Mass for 
us on Sunday?” 

“Yes, please God,” said Mr. Ringwood ; “ and will 
you, like a good fellow, let your friends in the neigh- 
bourhood know about it? I was not sure of being 
here in time, or no doubt Father Fallon would have 
given you notice earlier.” 

“Is it Father Pat, yer Riverence? Bedad and he 
would ! for shure he knew we wouldn’t have Mass 
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this fortnight to come if it wasn’t for this. And what 
hour is it to be, yer Riverence ?” 

“ What hour will suit you all best ?” inquired Mr. 
Ringwood; “I think Father Pat said nine o'clock 
was the hour you usually have it ?” 

“ And it’s the thruth he spoke, yer Riverence ; ony 
there is always some of us has a word to say to him 
furst and foremost,” explained Dan, with an explana- 
tory nod, which her ladyship was not supposed to 
understand, “so it don’t be far off tin when the 
Mass begins ; but it’s not our own convanience we'd 
be thinkin’ of, but whativer suits yer Riverence 
best.” 

“Ten will suit me perfectly,” said Mr. Ringwood; 
“ but I will be there punctually at nine to see any one 
who wants me. Will you send word round the 
parish to that effect ?” 

“ Maybe I won't, yer Riverence! and it’s proud 
they'll be to see ye.” 

And with a parting tug at his carroty lock, Dan took 
to his heels and was soon flying down the slope and 
along the cliff, and up again over the hillside with the 
speed of a deer. 

“What do you think of that sample of native 
produce ?” inquired Lady Margaret. 

“Tt isa most delightful one ; I hope there are plenty 
more like it,” said Mr. Ringwood. 

“There is the dressing-bell; we had better turn 
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back now,” said the hostess, as the summons sounded 
from the belfry of the Towers. 

As they walked on, Mr. Ringwood was struck by 
the rich verdure of the surrounding hills that rose 
up like brilliant waves of green into the sky. He 
remarked that it was a pity such splendid grass-lands 
should be lying waste. 

“Tn England or in Scotland,” he remarked, “ those 
hills would be covered with flocks and herds.” 

“ And so they are here,” replied Lady Margaret ; 
“ stand for a moment, and look steadily up there. Do 
you see nothing ?” 

Mr. Ringwood made a telescope of his hands and 
gazed up in the direction to which her parasol 
pointed. 

“I see a multitude of specks moving ; they cannot 
be cattle surely? They look like stones strewn about 
the side of the hill.” 

“They are sheep ; the upper range all round as far 
as you See is alive with them; but the height is so 
great you can’t see them.” 

“ You call those hills ; why, they are young moun- 
tains !” cried Mr. Ringwood. “ I must make an ascent, 
and explore them to-morrow.” 

“It will be well worth your while; the view is 
magnificent,” said Lady Margaret. 


CHAPTER III. 


ceased towards morning, and when Mr. 
Ringwood set out to the chapel, the sun 
was struggling through the clouds, and the mists were 
rolling up like smoke from the nearer hills, and un- 
veiling the Twelve Pins that rose like “a mystic 
range of mountains” in their sharp outline against the 
pale opal sky. The ground was a perfect slush, but, 
‘as Burke remarked to Mr. Ringwood while the latter 
was mounting a fat cob of the Colonel’s, what did 
that matter so long as it was “fine and dhry over- 
head?” He went almost at a foot-pace to avoid an 
ascending shower-bath of mud in his face ; as it was, 
he was splashed to the elbows by the time he reached 
the chapel. On his way thither he saw the people 
trooping down from the hills far and near; the men 
in thick frieze coats, the women in their scarlet and 
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blue hooded cloaks, the Colleen Bawn, which a caprice 
of fashion has made well known to us of late years. 
Many were shabby and worn, but the effect in the 
distance was none the less picturesque, as the bright 
colours glowed in the early sunlight. 

Though Mr. Ringwood was punctual to the minute, 
he found a number of persons waiting for him. Those 
who wanted “a word with his Riverence” were not 
likely to keep him waiting. 

It was a wretched-looking place, more like a barn, 
as Lady Margaret had said, than a temple for Divine 
worship. The walls, once clean with whitewash, were 
mouldy and marbled with green and black stains, 
and the thatched roof was so dilapidated that you 
could see the thatch peering through in some places, 
the light in others. The floor was earthen, like the 
floor of the surrounding cabins, damp and uneven. 
The altar was in keeping with the rest; the little 
tabernacle, which had once been gilded, had long since 
lost all trace of such splendour, and now presented a 
surface of soiled, discoloured wood ; there was a fine 
old crucifix fixed on the top of it, and on either side 

a brass candlestick ; these, with a stone Madonna in a 
-niche to the right, completed the adornment of the 
sanctuary. 

The scene that disclosed itself to Mr. Ringwood as 
he entered was as striking as the place itself. Groups 
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of peasants knelt before the poverty-stricken shrine, 
praying as he had never seen people pray before. 
There was no mistake about it; you could not look 
at their faces, as they turned them towards the. 
wretched little tabernacle, and doubt for a moment 
but that they believed it to be the dwelling-place of 
the Holy of Holies; His dwelling-place only. He 
Himself was not there, but the spot where He came 
so often and rested amongst them was hallowed to 
the eyes of their faith as the sepulchre was to the 
disciples. Strong, powerful-looking men were saying 
their beads, or muttering other prayers ; while the 
women, more demonstrative, prayed almost out loud, 
opening and clasping their hands, or stretching them 
out in the form of a cross as they apostrophised the 
crucifix, or turned an appealing look to the Madonna ; 
some had babies in their arms, and it was a pretty 
sight to see the little creatures sucking their thumbs 
contentedly, and gazing into the mothers’ faces, while 
the latter prayed away, oblivious of their presence, 
hugging them and loosening them according to the 
spasmodic promptings of their devotion. One woman 
held up a very small infant at arms’ length as if dedi- 
cating it to her who was clasping the Babe of Beth- 
lehem to her immaculate heart; she was praying 
quite audibly, but Mr. Ringwood only distinguished 
some, to him, barbarous-sounding ejaculations. The 
scene was so touching that he stood for some moments 
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surveying it from the threshold. At last Dan Torry, 
who had been on the look-out to make himself useful 
in taking charge of the cob, stole in behind him, and 
suddenly it became known that the priest was there. 
There was a faint but general murmur through the 
groups, and all moved aside for his Reverence, whether 
they were in the way or not, while Dan led him to 
the sacristy. The place dignified with this name was 
little more than a recess behind the altar, with no 
furniture beyond a rickety chest of drawers and one 
straw chair, and a few prints mouldering in black 
wooden frames on the wall. On inquiring for the 
sacristan, Mr. Ringwood was informed that there was 
no such official; when Father Tim came he brought 
his own boy, and when Father Pat came young Quin 
acted in that capacity. 

«And is young Quin to be had now?” asked Mr. 
Ringwood. 

“ Oh yes, yer Riverence. He'll be in shortly.” 

« And where are the vestments kept? Does Father 
Pat bring them ?” 

“ Oh no, yer Riverence; we have vistments of our 
own ; but it’s young Quin that keeps them.” 

“ And he serves Mass, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, bedad he does, yer Riverence; and it’s him- 
self is an iligant hand at it. He used to have a trick 
o’ runnin’ away at the Kyrie, and niver knowin’ when 
to stop; but sure Father Pat cured him o’ that intirely ! 
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He was down with the faver last Michaelmas, but 
he’s fine and hearty now.” 

Being thus enlightened on the qualifications of 
young Quin, Mr. Ringwood suggested to Dan that it 
might be a wise measure to go and fetch him; it 
had struck nine, and the people were pouring in 
rapidly. 

“There are probably some persons wanting to come 
to confession ?” he inquired. 

« Yis, yer Riverence; there’s a good score o’ them ; 
but maybe ye don’t spake Irish ?” suggested Dan, with 
a look at the English priest which expressed strong 
doubts on the subject. 

“ No, unfortunately I do not,” said Mr. Ringwood ; 
“can they not confess in English ?” 

“ Oh yis, some o’ them can, yer Riverence ; but the 
rest couldn’t if they was on their death-beds and the 
divil waitin’ to pounce on their sowls.” 

“Then you had better step out at once, and say 
that those who can only speak Irish must wait for 
Father Pat,” said Mr. Ringwood; and he proceeded 
to put on his surplice. 

As Dan opened the sacristy door to deliver this 
message, a tall, portly man, on the shady side of fifty, 
came in carrying a long flat box under his arm. 

‘Here he is himself, yer Riverence! It’s young 
Quin !” cried Dan. 

“Oh, you are come with the vestments ; I suppose 
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you keep the wine and the altar-breads also?” said 
the priest. 

“ Oh, bedad no, yer Riverence! Father Pat brings 
- them himself,” replied young Quin, laying down his 
_ box, and rubbing his chin with the back of his 
hand. 

“ My goodness !” exclaimed Mr. Ringwood in dis- 
may, “and are none to be had now nearer than Bally- 
rock ?” 

“ Sorra bit nearer, yer Riverence.” 

Here was a fix. 

“ Surely there must be some mistake about it ; some 
one must have them,” said Mr. Ringwood. “ Father 
Pat knew I was to say Mass here this morning, and 
if he knew there were no altar-breads he would have 
taken care to provide me with them.” 

“ Shure, and it’s a wondher he didn’t !” said Quin. 

“Would it be possible to ride over to Ballyrock, 
and be back in time with them?’ Mr. Ringwood in- 
quired, looking from one to the other of the men. 

“ Bedad, yer Riverence, it ‘ud be asy enough if 
we had a baste to ride,” said Quin. 

“ There’s the cob, yer Riverence !” suggested Dan. 
“ Shure the Jineral 'ud niver mind if I clapped on his 
back and wint off to Father Pat myself !” 

“The very thing!” said Mr. Ringwood ; then, on 
second thoughts, he added, “Or, suppose you sent a 
boy—I mean some little fellow, who would ride lighter 
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than you, and so be back sooner. Is there any one 
here you could trust ?” 

“There’s Joe Barry’s little chap, yer Riverence, 
Billy Barry ; he’d do it furst rate, and be back agin 
I'd be half-way there.” 

“Then please send him off at once,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood. 

Meanwhile Quin announced to the congregation, in 
Irish, what had happened, and presently Mr. Ring- 
wood came out and seated himself near the altar, 
on a chair which did duty as a confessional. One by 
one they came up and knelt down at his feet : young 
men and old, venerable mothers and comely maidens, 
simple, docile, unsophisticated souls all of them. The 
English priest took them to his heart at once, and 
read them like an open book. Any one might read 
them ; but they were as guileless as little children 
with the priest, though Lady Margaret told such 
wonderful stories of their preternatural cunning and 
shrewdness with her. Nothing impressed him more 
than the utter self-forgetfulness and absence of human 
respect which their demeanour manifested; they 
groaned and sighed, and beat their breasts until you 
- would have thought their lungs were in danger of 
being pummelled into a consumption. It was asclear 
as daylight that they had lost all thought of any 
other presence in the chapel but God and the priest ; 
it did not matter a straw who saw or heard their 
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vehement sighs and demonstrations of contrition, or 
how anybody construed them. 

Mr. Ringwood declared afterwards that he never so 
realised the divine character of his ministry as while 
administering the sacrament of reconciliation to these 
poor Irish in the mouldy barn of a chapel. There 
were not more than a dozen who came to confession, 
the rest being prevented by his ignorance of the lan- 
guage. When he had finished with them, he went 
into the sacristy, where young Quin at once followed 
him. What could he do for the people now, until 
the messenger returned? It was no use preach- 
ing to them, since so few could understand, and 
there were no Stations up, or he might have done 
the Way of the Cross with them. | 

“You will all be very tired waiting so long for 
Mass,” he said. 

“Not a bit we'll mind that, yer Riverence ; if ye’d 
jist give us the bades, we'd niver think o’ the time !” 

“That is a good idea! Tell them I am going to 
say the rosary with them ; we shall have time for the 
whole fifteen mysteries. You are sure the congrega- 
tion will be able to follow me ?” 

“Follow ye, is it? Lord love yer Riverence !” 
protested Quin ; “shure they'll say it in Irish on the 
bades while ye’re given it out in English, and the 
blissed Mother o’ God understands ivery language.” 

Mr. Ringwood took his beads, and kneeling on the 
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altar step began the prayers in English, the whole 
assembled congregation joining in with a unison that 
showed how perfectly at home they were in the devo- 
tion. The entire rosary was finished, and then, 
having no further device for occupying them, Father 
Ringwood opened his Breviary and began to recite 
it. The most profound silence now reigned in the 
chapel. Some were saying their beads over again to 
themselves sitting on their heels ; others had left the 
chapel, and were waiting about on the road. A full 
hour must yet elapse before the messenger could be 
back. : 

Suddenly there was a movement amongst the people 
outside, which quickly communicated itself to those 
within the chapel. Mr. Ringwood continued saying 
his Office; but the subdued murmur quickly rose to 
something more definite, and the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs, followed by a suppressed hum of joy all 
through the crowd, sufficiently explained the cause of 
the sensation. Barry had come back with the altar- 
breads. 

It seemed incredible, but Quin, after whispering the 
good news to Mr. Ringwood, hurried out to verify it, 
and in a moment hastened back with a radiant face. 

“It’s him, yer Riverence !” he said in a sotto voce 
shout that shot like a blast of the east wind through 
Mr. Ringwood’s ear ; “it’s the boy from Father Pat ! 
He’s got ’em all right.” 
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Father Fallon, it seemed, had recollected the over- 
sight just at the same moment that his dismayed re- 
presentative discovered it at Bangmore, and he imme- 
diately despatched a messenger, who met Billy Barry 
half-way and gave him the altar-breads, thus shorten- 
ing the delay by nearly an hour. 

Mass began, and the fervour which Mr. Ringwood 
had hitherto admired was as nothing compared to 
what he now witnessed. There was nothing to stimu- 
late it outwardly: no incense, no music, not the sim- 
plest chant, but the fragrance of faith and the music of 
prayer were there in a sweet and wondrous degree. The 
miserable chapel, which bore no small resemblance to 
the poor cave of Bethlehem, seemed pervaded with the 
spirit which sanctified that first altar whereon the 
Divine Victim had offered Himself; the shepherds 
were there, personified by the simple peasants, whose 
faith made them worthy of a place beside those earliest 
worshippers at the manger. Poverty was there with 
her train of heavenly attendants, humility, simplicity, 
detachment, and spiritual joy such as the children of 
this world dream not of. And all these faithful 
hearts were not merely spectators of the august Sacri- 
fice which was being offered up by the priest; they 
were assisting in it; they were every one of them 
actors in the divine living mystery. 

But while all were thus gathered together in harmony 
of soul and spirit, there stood one in the midst of them 
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unperceived, an alien, who looked on with cold, criti- 
cal eyes. Gradually, however, this stranger fell under 
the spell of the hour and the place, and felt herself 
drawn into reluctant but irresistible sympathy with 
the supernatural atmosphere around. 

Lady Margaret had been obliged to go to church 
alone this morning ; Colonel Blake pleaded business 
letters as a reason for not accompanying her. She 
was annoyed at his absenting himself just to-day, 
when they had a Catholic priest in the house ; but she 
took comfort in the thought that Mr. Ringwood would 
know nothing about it. It so fell out, however, that- 
she was disappointed in this. The service at the 
church was over just as Mass began in the chapel. 
Her brougham stood waiting for her at the door; she 
stepped into it, and was bowling smoothly over the 
road, when, just as they came close by the chapel, sud- 
denly, without even a premonitory kick, the powerful 
bay horse was down on his knees in the mud. The 
servants were on their feet in an instant. 

“ Open the door—I will get out,” said Lady Marga 
ret quietly, and gathering up her skirts she alighted, 
and they proceeded to examine into the cause of the 
accident. It was a provokingly simple one: the horse 
had come upon a rolling stone which brought him 
down in an instant. He did not at first seem much 
injured ; but on getting him on his legs it was found 
that his knees were cut and bleeding profusely. There 
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was nothing for it but to unyoke him and walk him 
quietly home, and then send a horse to take back the 
brougham. 

“Where can I stay meantime? Is there a cottage 
anywhere near?” said Lady Margaret, glancing up 
and down the road that shone like a river of mud. 
A few drops of rain were falling. 

“The chapel is th’ ony place handy, my lady. It’s 
not more than twenty yards round the corner,” said 
the footman. 

Lady Margaret set her face towards the corner, 
picking her steps on a stone here and there, so as to 
avoid being “ dhrowned” in the mud, and quickly 
reached the chapel. A number of men were kneeling 
outside, before the wide open door. They had come 
prepared for the emergency, and furnished with wisps 
of straw, which they used as knee-cushions. Some hung 
their hat on their stick; others hid their faces in it 
as they prayed. 

Lady Margaret had come up so noiselessly that no 
one heard her, and she stood for a moment considering 
the scene, the crowded chapel, and the motley crowd of 
worshippers so different from those she had left, until 
one man turned round and, seeing her, rose at once, 
upon which the others did the same. Lady Margaret 
signed to them not to stir, and advancing softly to 
the chapel, slipped in, and remained standing in a 
corner, unnoticed by any except the persons beside 
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her. But, indeed, it would have taken something 
more than the quiet advent of a new-comer to distract 
the congregation. 

For the first time in her life Lady Margaret beheld 
an assembly of human beings worshipping God. It was 
no decorous ceremonial, but an act of worship in which 
every faculty of mind and body were engaged. The 
spectacle was as impressive as it was novel. Lady 
Margaret felt abashed, as if she had stolen uninvited 
into some sacred place where mysteries beyond her 
ken were being accomplished. A feeling like awe 
took possession of her as she stood there in the midst 
of her own people—those ignorant, half-savage 
creatures, as in her inmost heart she had regarded 
them—and an unaccountable sense of inferiority 
seized upon her. They seemed to be in some region 
above her; their eyes were opened to a vision that 
she could not see; their ears heard a voice that 
she could not hear. What did it mean? What power 
was lifting up these vulgar peasants to communion 
with the Unseen, and glorifying their faces as with a 
light from heaven? Her eyes wandered over the 
crowd, and she saw one after another of the coarse, 
rough countenances touched with it, glowing, trans- 
figured. Her guest, the scholarly English gentleman 
of last night, had undergone a corresponding change. 
She could not see his face, for it was bent over the 
altar, and his form was concealed by a tawdry sacri- 
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ficial garment of some sort, which looked strangely 
solemn nevertheless, and in harmony with the other 
surroundings. 

But what was this movement amongst the congrega- 
tion? A long-drawn breath came audibly from the 
crowd, a little bell rang, the priest dropped upon his 
knees, and then something between a cry and a sob, 
an inarticulate utterance in which joy, terror, triumph 
were all blended, rose from the prostrate multitude. 
There was a moment’s deep hush, and then sudden ex- 
clamations broke forth on every side: “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost! Glory 
be to the Trinity, One, Holy, Indivisible ! Cead mille 
failtha / White love of our hearts, a hundred thousand 
welcomes!” The words were in Irish, and Lady Mar- 
garet knew enough of the native idiom to make out 
the sense ; but if she had not understood a syllable, the 
tones and gestures would have been ample explanation. 
Never had she been so nearly subdued by the mere 
force of human sympathy into a blind, spontaneous act 
of faith, as by the contagious power of that wonderful 
scene. She felt an almost irresistible impulse to fall 
on her knees and adore the awful Presence—awful yet 
loved—which was visible here to others, though invisi- 
ble to her. She controlled the impulse, however, and 
remained perfectly quiet in her corner until Mass was 
over, and the people began to pour out. It was only 
then, when she noticed the curious glances they cast 
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towards her, that she became aware of the awkward- _ 
ness of her position. In some faces she read an ex- 
pression of welcome that was but too significant ; all 
dropped a curtsey as they passed. Lady Margaret 
wondered what they meant by dipping strings of beads 
into a bucket by the door, and then dashing them into 
their faces, while they pronounced some hearty for- 
mula in the vernacular. But now a pony-carriage was 
heard approaching, and the people crowded forward 
to see her ladyship get in. As she did so, Mr. Ring- 
wood came out. 

“Shall I take you back? It will be pleasanter 
than riding home in the mud,” she called out in her 
lively tones. 

“Thank you ; I shall be very glad,” said the priest, 
getting in beside her. “And the cob will be glad 
too; he has had more work this morning than he 
bargained for. It seems you have had an acci- 
dent ?” 

« Nothing serious, fortunately ; nobody was hurt but 
the horse, and he not badly. I must tell you,” she con- 
tinued, and afaint suspicion of a blush roseto her cheeks 
—“ I must tell you that I have been scandalising the 
natives. I actually crept into the chapel, and stayed 
there nearly half an hour, like a wolf amongst your 
sheep. I did not devour any of them though, and I 
hope I did not terrify them much.” 

“I thought they looked scared ; that explains it,” 
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observed Mr. Ringwood, smiling. And then the con- 
versation dropped. | 

Lady Margaret would have given a great deal to be 
able to say out all that was in her mind, to ask for 
some explanation of the strange experience she had 
just witnessed, and to a certain extent shared in; but _ 
a mixture of pride and timidity made her dumb. 
Her companion, on his side, was absorbed in his 
own reflections. He, too, had been deeply stirred, 
and, in a different way, as much surprised as 
Lady Margaret. He had come to Connemara 
to reconnoitre the land with a view to getting 
leave later to come and evangelise the natives of 
those wild mountains where dirt and disaffection 
flourished side by side with misery and supc:.:ition. 
He had heard their condition described by a Pro- 
testant member of Parliament, who had gone to visit 
the country, and returned with an honest but mis- 
taken report of things there—a tourist who had seen 
all that was wanting on the surface, while the blessings 
concealed beneath it altogether escaped his observa- 
tion. Mr. Ringwood had accepted this statement as 
accurate and complete, and hurried over to Ireland 
with his mind filled with the most erroneous ideas, all 
floating on an undercurrent of inborn prejudice. He 
had not yet been forty-eight hours in the country, and 
his opinions concerning it had undergone a radical 
change. Whatever else the people needed, they cer- 
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tainly did not need to be evangelised; they had the 
faith, and they held it with all their might. It was 
not so much faith, as the word is generally under- 
stood, but a living reality which formed part of their 
actual lives, a palpable possession which they touched 
and handled and grasped. 

While Mr. Ringwood was dwelling on these things 
in his own mind, Lady Margaret’s thoughts, as she 
lay back in the phaeton beside him, were busily 
running in the same current. She still saw in ima- 
gination the crowd of weather-beaten faces, uplifted 
in adoration, and touched with a ray of some mysterious 
light. Had they really seen a vision on that shabby 
altar, or was it only the reflection of their own im- 
passioned faith? What treasures were hidden in 
those miserable lives which could so illuminate them, 
lifting them for the time being so far above their 
sordid sphere? What was this seventh heaven into 
which they were permitted to gaze, while she, with 
her intellect, her education, and the inherited instincts 
of generations of noble ancestors, was unable to catch 
even a distant glimpse of it ? 

No wonder Lady Margaret was puzzled; it was 
a hard problem for her Protestant mind to solve. 
She was every instant on the point of speaking to 
Mr. Ringwood, and each time as the word was on her 
lips, some unaccountable perverseness thrust it back. 
She was ashamed to own how completely she had 
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been surprised into interest and admiration by those 
illiterate, unwashed peasants. 

If he would but speak first, and give her an opening 
to say what she wanted! But no, he remained silent» 
listening to the sobs that had resounded through the 
chapel at the moment of the elevation, listening to 
voices far away, and not hearing at all the one at his 
side that was pleading to be heard. 

Colonel Blake met them at the park gate. 

“Come on, and have a stroll before lunch, Ring- 
wood,” he said. 

And the two walked away arm-in-arm. 

“Well, how did you get on with your congrega- 
tion ?” inquired the host. 

“ Admirably !” was the hearty rejoinder. 

“ They are a rum lot, eh? I suspect Fallon has 
something to do to keep them in order; but they 
are not bad fellows when you know how to take 
them,” said the landlord deprecatingly. 

“They are a wonderful people,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood; “I should ask nothing better than to spend 
my hfe amongst them.” 

The Colonel made a great effort to control his feel- 
ings, and remarked in an off-hand manner that they 
were warm-hearted rogues when you took them the 
right way. 

“But they are rough customers enough when you 
don’t happen to hit it off with them,” he added, 
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anxious to display a critical impartiality ; “they can 
be as obstinate as mules, pretending all the while 
that they have given in and are letting you have it 
all your own way. Now, for instance, about soap ; 
you would not believe the trouble I’ve taken to in- 
duce them to use soap; in sufficient quantities, I 
mean. I distribute hundreds of pounds of it every 
year, and the rascals take it and are profuse in their 
thanks; hut I shrewdly suspect they swap it at 
Ballyrock for tobacco half the time. I’ve never been 
able to catch them at it, but I have strong suspicions 
that more of it goes in that way than in tubbing. Now, 
if Fallon liked, he might help me a good deal; but 
somehow he does not understand the moral weight of 
soap, he rather thinks it’s a craze of mine. But you, 
my dear fellow, know that nothing can be done with 
the lower orders until they are brought to see. the 
paramount utility of soap. TIl stake my head on it, 
if one could compare the moral condition of countries, 
the relative superiority of each would be found to . 
coincide exactly with the amount of soap consumed 
by the poorer classes of the community !” 

“ I quite admit the relation of cleanliness to godli- 
ness,” observed Mr. Ringwood, “cleanliness of the 
body is likely enough in a general way to be an in- 
dication of purity of mind ; but I confess,” he added, 
repressing a smile at the recollection of Lady Mar- 
garet’s warning hint, “I confess I believed the Irish 
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formed an exception to the rule; the Scotch are great 
consumers of soap, yet I incline to think them inferior 
to the Irish in moral integrity.” 

“Inferior! I should think so! They are as far 
behind the Irish in that respect as the Hindoos !” pro- 
tested the Colonel hotly ; ‘‘ the comparison is not to 
be tolerated for an instant; it is an outrage on the 
virtue of the Irish nation to mention them in the 
same breath !” | 
_ It was difficult to see how the soap theory could be 
`- maintained in the teeth of this denunciation ; but Mr. 
Ringwood was too generous to press his advantage. 

“ You seem to have an enormous number of paupers 
here ?” he remarked. 

‘We have not one in the whole of Connemara !” 
said the Colonel. “ We have beggars; but you are 
not going to confound Irish beggars with English 
paupers, I hope? they are as different as the two 
national races, as different as a potato from a parsnip. 
Paddy with his wallet on his back is as jolly a dog as 
lives; he wants for nothing so long as he gets his 
‘potato and salt, and no one refuses him that. You 
must have noticed the way he carries his rags—the 
free, devil-may-care air he has altogether? Strangers 
always remark it.” 

“Qh, if you are arguing his position from the pic- 
turesque point of view, I have nothing to say,” 
assented Mr. Ringwood ; “ only in that case we will 
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waive the question of civilisation ; and the soap goes 
to the wall, does it not ?” 

“Civilisation be hanged! There you are again 
with your Saxon prejudices !” said the Colonel; “ you 
English will never understand us. Comfort is your 
idol, and you are all of you on your knees, swinging 
the incense-pot before it. The Irish are miles ahead 
of you there; they don’t care that” (snapping his 
fingers) “about comfort; they despise it for a false 
God. They don’t care for money; they are not afraid 
of poverty. Give them a kind word when they are in 
trouble, a roof to keep out the rain, a priest to look 
after their souls, and they are contented and happy 
as birds.” | 

“A very primitive code!” said Mr. Ringwood; 
“one which works admirably for the next world I 
have no doubt, however fatal it may be to their 
interests in this.” 

“What interest have they in this, except it be to 
get out of it as soon as they can?” said the Colonel ; 
“their real interests are in the next world; they 
believe in Heaven as Englishmen believe in London, 
and the grand business of their lives is to get there.” 

“I have found that out already,” replied the 
Englishman ; “their faith is the grandest thing I ever 
saw in my life.” 

“T suppose it is,” replied the Colonel; “I don’t 
understand much about it myself.” 
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“You speak, nevertheless, like one who understands 

its spirit, and appreciates its power.” 
_ There was a strange inconsistency in Colonel Blake’s 
discourse ; he fired up like gunpowder at a word that 
implied disrespect to his Catholic countrymen; he 
praised their moral superiority over every other 
people, and traced it, inferentially at least, to the 
action of their faith, and yet in the same breath he 
professed not to understand that faith. 

They had now walked a good way along the cliffs, 
and it occurred to the Colonel that it was time to be 
going home. As they turned back he descried an 
individual in tattered coat and perforated corduroys- 
skulking behind a tree, as if watching for some one. 
The Colonel hailed him, and on he came, scudding 
like a lamp-lighter. 

“What do you want, Magee? You're waiting for 
somebody ?” said the landlord. 

“ Plase yer honour, I had a word to say to his 
Riverence,” said Magee, looking dreadfully sheepish, 
and twirling a huge stick behind him with one hand 
while he scratched his head with the other. 

“ What have you got to say to him now, you rogue ? 
Why didn’t you say whatever you had to say this 
morning? His Reverence is coming home to his 
lunch ; he can’t be bothered with you.” 

Magee hung his head, and mumbled an unintelli- 
gible reply. 
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“I will follow you presently,” said Mr. Ringwood, 
dropping his host’s arm, and signing to him to go on 
and leave him alone with Magee. “ Well,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the intruder, “what have you to 
say to me ?” 

“Ver Riverence, give it to me sound; I desarve it 
and no mistake this time,” said Magee, producing the 
big stick, and offering it to the priest. 

“« What is this for?” demanded Mr. Ringwood. 

“ To bate me, yer Riverence !” 

“To beat you! My good fellow, what should I 
beat you for ?” 

“Shure I’ve been takin’ a dhrop agin, yer Rive- 
rence,’ and Magee hung his head and scratched’ it 
penitently. 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” said Mr. Ringwood ; “a 
fine, strong fellow like you ought to have more con- 
trol over yourself than to let the devil get the upper 
hand of you in that way.” 

“ That’s the thruth, yer Riverence, and it’s myself 
is ashamed of it; and may I turn into a periwinkle 
if ever I’m ejick agin !” 

“That’s right; only you must not trust to your 
own strength to resist temptation ; you must ask God 
to help you; you can’t count much on yourself with- 
out Him, can you ?” 

“Oh, begorra ! sorra bit of it at all, yer Riverence,” 
declared Magee; “I’m as wake as wather whin I’m 
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lift to myself and the whisky! But maybe it'll help 
me to keep sthraight if yer Riverence gives me a good 
thrashin’ this go.” 

Was the man serious, or was he joking? Mr. 
Ringwood could not make out. 

“Who told you to come to be thrashed ?” he in- 
quired. 

“Father Pat, yer Riverence.” 

“ And would he have thrashed you if he had come 
to-day ?” 

“Oh, bedad he would, yer Riverence |” 

“ Does he often do it ?” 

“ No, yer Riverence.” | 

“ How many times has he thrashed you 1” 

“ Oh, he niver done it yet at all, yer Riverence ; 
but he’s always sayin’ he will, and last time he was 
awfully vexed with me, and he vowed as shure as I 
had a head on my showldhers he’d not let me off next 
time ; he towld me to bring the stick wid me to save 
time, he did.” 

“ Well, now, as he has not come to-day, suppose I 
were to let you off once more, and give you another 
chance? Do you think you’d remember it ?” inquired 
Mr. Ringwood dubiously. 

“ Oh, bedad I would, yer Riverence !” 

“You will promise me to keep away from tempta- 
tion, not to go near the public-house, eh ?” 

“ Sorra one o’ me ’Il go within a mile of it between 
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this and then, or iver while the breath o’ life is in 
me!” protested Magee; and Mr. Ringwood, not 
knowing the ways of Bangmore, or what was there 
the representative of the “ public,” was satisfied with 
the hearty pledge, and returned the stick to Magee, 
who immediately began to call down upon his head 
every blessing it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. 


CHAPTER IY. 


mT strikes me we are in for a stiff gale to- 
night,” said Colonel Blake ; and as the 
evening wore on this apprehension was 
verified. Towards eleven o'clock the wind blew 
fiercely, breaking in heavy gusts against the front of 
the house, which faced the bay, and whistling and 
shrieking round the corners. 

“ It is quite a hurricane,” said Mr. Ringwood. “Are 
you accustomed to this sort of thing, that you take it 
so easy ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Lady Margaret, laughing. “You 
must remember that we are precisely in the position of 
a wind-mill perched on a height so as to catch the 
wind from every point of the compass. It blows 
right into our faces all the way from America; it 
comes down on us behind from the mountains ; and it 
flogs us right and left from the hills and the valley. 
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There is no escape from any side ; but the house is as 
solid as a rock. You need not be alarmed ; it will 
not be blown down.” 

“I was not thinking of that,” said Mr. Ringwood. 
“ I was thinking of the danger of those poor people in 
the huts, perched all over the hill-sides and under the 
cliffs.” 

“ The huts are well sheltered, and more solid than 
they look,” said the Colonel. “ The rogues are wide- 
awake, and know right well how to dodge the wind ; 
they are as safe as we are. The poor devils to be un- 
easy for are the fishermen who are out at sea; but I 
don’t think many have sailed lately from our parts, 
and if they are not very far out, they have had timely 
warning of the gale, and have most likely put into 
port somewhere. It has been blowing up for a storm 
these twelve hours.” 

Still, when the little party broke up, Mr. o Ringwood 
could not but tremble for those who were exposed, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, to the 
fury of the night. 

“Try to get to sleep at once, before it grows worse ; 
if not, you will be kept awake all night with the 
noise,” was his host’s parting good-night, as they 
took their candles from the hall table and went 
upstairs. 

But Mr. Ringwood could not follow this advice. 
After watching the storm from his window for some 
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time, he gave up the idea of going to bed at all, and 
determined to sit up and pass the time reading and 
praying for the poor souls who were at sea. The fury 
of the tempest was now at its height, and it surpassed 
anything he had ever beheld. The night was dark ; 
a swift, white moon was flying through the clouds 
that strewed the sky like black rags ; not a star was 
to be seen. Down below, the breakers rolled in with 
a noise like thunder, booming against the rocks, all 
along the coast, while the wind, all the winds, swept 
down and roared at the breakers; dense blackness 
was everywhere; you could just distinguish the Twelve 
Pins looming with a separate blackness against the 
inky sky; the rain fell in torrents, as if a monster 
tank had burst, and was going to drown the whole 
world in its contents. 

Mr. Ringwood was fascinated by the gloomy 
grandeur of the spectacle, and could not tear himself 
away from it. Was it possible that people were asleep 
in the house while this tremendous uproar was going 
on? He opened his door to see if light was visible 
through chinks or key-holes in the adjoining rooms ; 
his host’s was on the opposite side of the landing, but 
no ray or sound gave notice that its occupants were 
awake. He closed the door noiselessly, and went 
back to the window, and knelt down to pray. He 
thought of the souls who were in their death-struggle 
with no priest at hand to help or to absolve. “ Oh, 
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God, have mercy on them! Give them grace to make 
an act of contrition at the last moment,” he cried, as a 
terrific gust broke full against the window, trying the 
timber till it seemed as if it must give way. He 
spent thenight thus, holding uphis hands for the victims 
of the storm. Towards daybreak, worn out with 
emotion and fatigue, he flung himself on the bed and 
fell asleep. Had he but waited a few minutes longer, 
and cast one more look out over the sea, he would not 
have thought of rest. A little boat was fighting its 
way towards the shore, tossed wildly over the waves 
that still ran mountains high, although on land the 
storm was subsiding. Two men were in the boat, but 
their hands were stiffening with cold; they were ex- 
hausted by the long struggle, and beaten almost to 
death by the waves ; still the little craft fought gal- 
lantly on, now floating lightly on the white crest of 
the breakers, now disappearing into the black depths, 
and rising quickly again ; it seemed to be making head 
against the wind rather from sheer force of inanimate 
instinct than any guidance of its haif-paralysed occu- 
pants. If Mr. Ringwood had but watched a few 
moments longer, and seen it, and called up the house- 
hold to send down help to the shore ! 

“What a dreadful night it has been !” he exclaimed 
the first thing on meeting his hosts in the breakfast- 


room. 
“So I hear from Burke,” said the Colonel. 
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“ Luckily, I fell asleep at once, and heard nothing 
more of it after we parted.” 

“T am afraid you have not fared so well,” sald 
Lady Margaret, noticing the priest’s haggard face. 
“ You have passed a bad night, I see.” 

“ I did not get much rest. I never heard anything 
so tremendous as the noise of the sea and the wind 
roaring and howling together! I could not help 
thinking all the time of the poor people out at sea. I 
fear there must have been many disasters amongst 
those fishing-crafts you spoke of ;” and Mr. Ringwood, 
going to the deep bay-window, looked out over the 
wide waste of waters, sullenly heaving in leaden waves 
from the horizon to the shore, like a human soul 
exhausted after an outburst of passion. 
` “Qh, please God, they are all safe,” said the 
Colonel cheerily. ‘They had timely warning; they 
are sure to have put into portall ofthem. Come, now, 
reverend Father, let us tackle to business. What do 
you start with? Will you have a shot at a herring ? 
I always recommend them as native produce. But, 
stop a minute ; here comes Burke with something 
else: grilled salmon, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Burke, uncovering the savoury 
dish. 

“ Any news from the cliffs ?” said his master. 

“ Not yet, sir. It’s been an awful night entirely for 
the poor fishermen. God rest their sowls !” 
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“Why man, don’t go burying them till you know 
they're dead! Give the fire a poke, and throw on a 
fresh log. One wants a blaze indoors to enliven that 
sky. Well, now, Ringwood, what are you going to 
attack first ?” 

The business of breakfast began, and under the 
united stimulants of his host’s cheery spirits and Lady 
Margaret’s delicious tea, Mr. Ringwood was beginning 
to feel happier in his mind, and to revive from the 
painful influences of the night. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, when the door burst open, and 
Burke appeared with a scared face. 

“What is the matter?” cried master and mistress 
together. 

“ Plase, sir, my lady, it’s poor Dan Torry!” 

- “Good heavens !” 

“ What has happened to him ?” 

“ Hes dhrowned, and he’s calling for the praste !” 

Mr. Ringwood was at the door in an instant. 

“Hold a minute, Ringwood !” cried the Colonel, 
hurrying after him, and catching him by the arm; 
“you had better have a horse. Burke, you run off 
and tell Matt to saddle the roan. No, stop a minute! 
Come along, Ringwood, we'll do it ourselves.” 

They hurried away together, while Lady Margaret, 
pale and trembling, began to question Burke. He 
could tell her little beyond the bare fact that one 
of the people had come running up for the priest to 
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confess Dan who was drowned ; the poor fellow had 
called for Father Pat, but there was no time to send 
so far; luckily some one remembered the English 
priest at the Towers. 

“ Did he then go fishing last night? I saw him in 
the afternoon,” said Lady Margaret. 

“Not he, my lady! The poor lad went out in a 
boat only a while ago, to help two unfortunate fellows 
that was like to dhrown ; one o’ them wint to the bot- 
tom, and poor Dan saved the other, but it cost him 
dear. Glory be to God !” 

Meantime Colonel Blake was helping Mr. Ringwood 
into the saddle. It was hard to say which of the 
two men looked most anxious and full of haste. 

“« The second cabin to the right after you pass the 
chapel. Meg will take you there in ten minutes ; don’t 
spare her, and God speed you!” the Colonel said, as 
Meg Merrilees, his favourite hunter, the swiftest foot 
in the stables, bore the priest away ; he watched her 
flying down the avenue for a moment, and then went 
back to the house. Lady Margaret met him in the 
hall. He had come for his hat, and having put it on, 
was hurrying away again. 

“« Where is the use of your rushing off so? Come 
in and have your breakfast,” said his wife. 

“T must go,” replied the Colonel ; “ I want to know 
if Ringwood gets there in time.” 

“Tf he does not, your rushing after him will remedy 
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nothing. Come in, dearest, and eat something. Do, 
I beg of you,” she said coaxingly. 

He gave in to her, as he generally did. She was 
surprised to see him so excited. It was natural 
that the startling announcement of poor Dan’s sudden 
and violent death should both pain and shock him; 
but this did not explain his extraordinary anxiety 
about Mr. Ringwood’s reaching in time. These poor 
people looked on their priest as a sort of demi-god, 
endowed with special powers for helping them in the 
last passage, and it was natural that Dan, being a 
devout Catholic, should wish for this help, and that 
his master, who was so kind-hearted, should wish to 
gratify the desire; but this did not explain Colonel 
Blake’s intense eagerness and haste in the matter ; if 
he had been a papist himself he could not be more 
excited about it. She tried to silence certain vague 
fears that suggested themselves, and set down her 
husband’s inconsistent behaviour to his hot Celtic 
temperament. 

The Colonel, meanwhile, made short work of his 
breakfast, and set off to the cabin where Mr. Ringwood 
had arrived long before him. As he approached the 
spot a sound of wailing from within announced that 
all was over for Dan Torry in this world. Burke, who 
was standing amidst a knot of neighbours at the door, 
saw his master advancing, and immediately informed 
Mr. Ringwood. 
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“You were too late !” said the Colonel, as the other 
stepped out to speak to him. 

“No, thank God! I was in ample time; the poor 
fellow had his full consciousness to the last. He has 
just expired.” 

Colonel Blake said nothing; but every feature in 
his face cried, ‘‘ Thank God !” as plainly as ever the 
words were spoken. 

“ Can I do anything to be of use ?” he said. 

“Not that I can see, at present. The people are 
most kind and affectionate, and will do all that is 
necessary for the moment.” 

“My wife will be down presently; she was very 
fond of Dan, and I dare say she will be a comfort to 
the widow.” 

Lady |Margaret’s pony-carriage came in sight as 
they spoke. ; 

“So it’s all over!” she exclaimed. “How is the 
poor wife? Will she let me in, do you think ?” 

“ I dare say she will be very glad to see you,” said 
Mr. Ringwood. “I never saw anything more beauti- 
ful than the way she is bearing it, poor creature.” 

Lady Margaret went in. The cabin was composed 
of two rooms: the first was the kitchen and dwelling- 
room ; it was thick with smoke, although the fire was 
almost out, only a few lumps of turf smouldering on 
the hearth. The place was crowded with a number 
of persons whom the news of the catastrophe had 
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gathered quickly round the widow, and all were ex- 
pressing their sorrow for the dead and their sym- 
pathy with the living in loud whispers and expressive 
gestures, while that inevitable member of the family, 
the pig, lay in his corner, uttering sympathetic grunts, 
that no one noticed but Lady Margaret. Every one 
except the pig moved when she appeared, dipping 
respectfully, and murmuring welcomes in Irish. She 
passed through them into the inner room, where on 
his lowly couch lay Dan sleeping his last sleep. The 
body was still warm, and yet the majesty of Death 
had. already touched and beautified it; a sweet smile 
flitted about the mouth, where Lady Margaret had 
so often noticed the cunning drollery familiar to his 
uncouth, honest face, a serene and royal peace sat on 
the brow from which a loving hand had swept back 
the dripping hair. His wife was sitting by the bedside, 
sobbing softly as she looked at him, murmuring tender 
words. She looked up at Lady Margaret with an ex- 
pression of resigned, heart-breaking misery, while the 
tears streamed down her face. A sweet, womanly im- 
pulse prompted Lady Margaret to fall on her knees by 
the widow’s side and clasp her in her arms. 

“ My poor Molly ! May God comfort you! My 
heart is bleeding for you! But you know how good 
he was; he is surely with God!” 

“Oh, he is! Glory be to the Lord God for His 
mercy !” said Molly, clasping her hands and looking 
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up with a sudden light in her face that positively 
glorified it. ‘And didn’t he have the praste to 
comfort him, and iverything at the last as he always 
prayed for. Shure and its nothin’ less than a miracle 
o the goodness o’ God that did it, and brought a 
sthrange praste to the very dure for me poor boy:! 
He’d have died without one if wed had to wait for 
Father Pat. Oh! and shure I’m not unmindful of it 
to the Mother o’ God that did it for us, and I'll thank 
Her ivery day o’ my life, whether it be long or short ; 
but me heart’s broke! me heart’s broke !” 

“Tt is, dear Molly; but God will comfort you,” said 
Lady Margaret, stroking her hair, while tears of pity 
not unmixed with wondering admiration streamed 
from her own bright eyes. 

“ You are right, my dear child,” said Mr. Ringwood, 
who now came in, having induced the neighbours to 
clear out of the room and make a little breathing 
space. ‘God has shown a special care of your hus- 
band in providing absolution for him so unexpectedly 
at the last. Remember, too, what a brave, beautiful 
death he has had. It is the death of a martyr: he 
perished in saving a fellow-creature from death ! 
What could be more beautiful !” 

“Yes, father, yes! It’s a blissed goin’ home for my 
darlint. I ought to be singing a hymn o’ joy on me 
knees, I ought ; but shure God won’t be angry wid me 
if me heart’s broke and I can’t !” 
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She clasped her hands and rocked herself to and 
fro, while her eyes were fixed on the dead man’s face 
with an expression of tenderness, congratulation, and 
sorrow more beautiful and touching than anything 
that words could describe. Her heart might be 
broken, as she said, but her soul, borne on the wings 
of faith, rose above her sorrow, and followed her lost 
one to the home where she saw him now, happy and 
crowned, in the company of the blessed. 

Lady Margaret thought to comfort her by asking 
for details of Dan’s death, and Molly told the story as 
well as she could for the sobs that shook her. How 
he had been the first to see the boat; how he had 
summoned the neighbours to go with him to rescue 
it; how many had gone down to the shore, but seeing 
the fury of the sea, declared that no boat could live 
in it, and refused to put out. Then Dan commended 
his soul to God, and His blessed Mother, and with 
the sign of the cress put off by himself. A great 
wave washed him back to shore, and flung him with 
great violence against the rocks. It was the blow 
that killed him; it caused some internal injury, and 
they saw at once that life was ebbing away. Dan's 
first words on coming to himself were for the 
priest : 

“I’m goin’ fast, Molly dear; send for Father Pat! 
Make haste, for the love © God !” 

But Molly saw that no haste could bring Father 
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Pat in time. Dan had forgotten the English priest 
close by ; but his wife remembered, and sent for Mr, 
Ringwood. 

“ He was a noble fellow! His death was worthy of 
him,” said Lady Margaret, much affected by the 
sublime tale of self-sacrifice so simply told. 

‘‘ He was innocent as the babe unborn, and niver 
gave me a day’s throuble since we were married,” sobbed 
Molly ; “Tl not be long after him now, plase God! 
I know he'll be waitin’ for me up there ; it can hardly 
be heaven entirely for him without his poor Molly ! 
But the Will o God be done! The blissed and holy 
Will o God be done ” 

“Yes, say that with all your heart, my child ; it is 
heaven already begun for us on earth when we love the 
blessed Will of God,” said Mr. Ringwood ; and then 
he added in a tone of tender compassion : “ the wait- 
ing may seem long, but it will soon come to an end, 
and then you will be united again, and there will 
be no more tears, no more partings. That is already 
all over for Dan ; he is with God where he can never 
suffer any more, where no sorrow, no pain can come 
near him.” 

“No, no more throuble; no more rint to pay 
murmured the widow, gently gazing through her 
tears at the placid face on the pillow. “Glory be 
to God! my darlint is beyond it all now !” 


There was something in the words that went through 
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Lady Margaret like a sting. Good God! That a 
human soul should have to draw such comfort as this 
from the death of the being they loved most on earth. 
No more rent to pay! She felt fora moment as if she 
had been guilty of some horrible cruelty to the dead 
man. 

Colonel Blake was still lingering outside, listening 
to the friends and relatives of the deceased, who after 
telling him the story of the disaster over and over again, 
began to discuss the position of the widow and the 
Torry estate. 

‘“‘There’s the pig—there’s not a more thrivin’ baste 
in the country-side than poor Dan’s pig; he'll pay 
the rint for Molly, and lave her a thrifle over may 
be.” | 

There was something grimly comical, and yet ter- 
ribly pathetic in these commentaries. Colonel Blake 
felt it, though he was less affected by the pathos than 
his wife had been, when the same thought was sug- 
gested by the widow. It was pitiable, no doubt, that 
a life endowed with a human soul, and all its large 
and precious capabilities of joy and sorrow, of effort 
and achievement, should be narrowed to the one 
sordid aim of paying the rent. Still rents must be 
paid, since landlords must live, and this particular 
landlord was conscious of always having dealt merci- 
fully with his people; and he could not alter the con- 
ditions of their existence. Colonel Blake would have 
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repudiated the idea that landlords were the final cause 
of peasants, if it had been so presented to him ; but in 
his secret soul he held a theory not very far removed 
from some such principle. 

“ Mrs. Torry shall have no need to trouble herself 
about the rent this year, or about anything else that 
I can save her,” he said ; “and now what about the 
funeral? Poor Dan must have a decent one. That 
is my concern. He has died a brave death, and I 
wish every respect to be shown him. Mr. Ringwood 
would perform the service willingly; but perhaps 
. Mrs. Torry and all of you would prefer to have 
Father Pat over for it? You, Molloy, will settle 
about all that, and come up by-and-bye, and let me 
know.” . 

“Oh, sorra call to ax Molly, yer honour,” said 
Molloy ; “ Pll be bound she’d rather have Father Pat. 
Not but the sthrange praste is a kind-spoken gintle- 
man, God bless him, and I dare say ’ud say as 
sweet a Mass over poor Dan as iver a poor sowl 
‘tasted ; but there’s nobody like one’s own, yer 
honour.” 

“Very well. I will see that a messenger is sent to 
him at once. Or, stay, go up to the Towers yourself, 
and ask for a horse, and ride off to Ballyrock and tell 
Father Pat what has happened ; he will come over at 
once, I make no doubt, and then he can settle every- 


thing about the funeral.” 
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landlord’s conduct by sundry benedictions on him and 
his, when they were cut short by the appearance of 
Lady Margaret in the doorway. Fate would have it 
that the pig, who had been peaceably reposing in his 
corner up to the present, now came snorting out and 
ran so rudely up against her as almost to knock her 
down. She caught up her skirts and stepped aside 
with a little cry of alarm and disgust. 

‘¢Niver mind him, acushla! He’s as mild as milk, 
the crature, only he’s fritted and bothered ‘wid all the 
noise. There’s more sense in them bastes than ye’d 
think, my lady !” said an old crone, who proceeded to 
address the pig in the vernacular, and drive him out 
of her ladyship’s way. 

«He should not be let in at all,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, with some asperity. “I have spoken again 
and again about that dreadful custom you all have of 
keeping the pig indoors ; how can your places be clean 
while you do it !” 

“Shure, my lady, it’ud niver do to turn the cratur 
out. Is n't the pig and the praste the best frinds we 
have? One pays the rint for us, and th’ other saves 
our sows.” 

“I hope you like the partnership!” Lady Marga- 
ret seemed to say by a look at Mr. Ringwood. But 
he did not understand it. He was under the spell of 
the diviner part of these simple, slovenly natures, 
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and in no mood to criticise their uncivilised domestic 
ways. 

The funeral took place on Friday. Mr. Ringwood 
stayed over it, and said Mass once more in the road- 
side chapel. The widow's thankfulness for this grace 
was beautiful. 

“Two Masses for my poor dear Dan the day of 
his burial! Shure, and it’s enough to make all the 
dures o’ heaven fly open to receive him!” was her 
exultant exclamation. 

The same feeling in a lesser degree was manifested 
at the Towers. The servants rejoiced with Molly, and 
loudly expressed their congratulations at the blessed 
chance which secured this blessing for their friend 
Dan. Some echoes of this satisfaction in the house- 
hold reached Lady Margaret through Burke and 
Coyle, and she commented on it in her own fashion to 
Wells, whose Protestant soul gave forth a sympathetic 
response. 

“Indeed, my lady, it would just make your blood 
run cold down your back if you was to’ear ’em a sing- 
ing ‘ims, so to speak, for joy along of this Mass as 
Mr. Ringwood is to say for the poor fellow, as never 
’urt a mouse in ’is life, and as, if you was to believe 
. them, is now a-burning and a-grilling in purgatory ! 
It’s quite painful to a body with a feeling ’eart to ear 
‘em saying such things !” 

“ It is very dreadful,” sighed Lady Margaret ; “and 
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the strangest part of it is, that the people themselves 
find comfort in the idea! Mrs. Torry was literally 
crying for joy this morning when she told me that 
there were to be two Masses instead of one for her 
husband's soul, for she said he was sure to be safe in 
purgatory anyhow! Poor creature! it was most 
affecting at the same time that it was so shocking 
to hear her blessing God for the wonderful mercy.” 

“ Lord ha’ mussy on us, my lady! It gives one the 
shivers to ’ear o’ such ’orrible superstition !” „said 
Wells devoutly. “ Were blest not to be born blind 
like them poor folks ; and yet they ain’t bad at ’eart ; 
it’s the priests leads ’em all astray.” 

Lady Margaret wondered inwardly what it was that 
led the priests astray into such a revolting doctrine ; 
such priests as this Oxford scholar at least. There 
was no point in the whole range of Catholic theology 
that was so repugnant to her reason and her reveren- 
tial conception of God’s Fatherhood as this one of 
purgatory. 

Mr. Ringwood, meantime, gathered up all these 
things and pondered them in his heart. It was with 
the warmest feeling of sympathy and regret that he 
took leave of Connemara, of his hospitable friends 
at the Towers, and those humbler ones whom he had 
learned to love during their short intercourse. He 
had come purporting to do them some good, and he 
went away feeling that they had been the teachers and 
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he the disciple. They had taught him a great lesson, 
or rather they had helped him wonderfully to realise 
an old one, for their lives had revealed to him the 
marvellous power of faith to sweeten the bitterest 
human lot. He had always believed in this divine 
and salutary power, but here in this out-of-the-way, 
contemned corner of the British Empire, he had seen 
and touched it; he had beheld the sting taken out of 
death and poverty and all that this world considers 
misery. These peasants of the wild West, so un- 
learned in the wisdom of this world, so disloyal to the 
good God Comfort, so ignorant and uncivilised ac- 
cording to the current ideas of the civilisers, had 
proved to him that they were practically the grandest 
philosophers on earth. Life to them was not only 
theoretically but really a passage, “a passing over,” 
whose petty interests and possessions were “as 
shadows flitting on the floor ;” while death was the 
happy bourne of their desires. Death, which is a 
Miserere to the children of this world, was to them a 
jubilant Ze Deum, the true coming home, a day of 
joy and deliverance. This is what the polished 
English gentleman learned at Bangmore from those 
ragged, insignificant lives, who, forgotten of men, told 
their days silently under the shadow of God’s 
presence. 


CHAPTER V. 


PRING hurried in at the beginning of April. 
| The meadows and the hill-sides were spread 
with emerald carpets; and violets, king-cups, 
and anemones painted patterns on them in blue and 
pink and gold. Then the wood-pigeons came in May, 
with the cuckoo, and began the summer concert, cooing 
and calling through the woods round Bangmore ; par- 
ticularly towards evening, when the air was soft and 
sleeping after the heat of the day. By the end of the 
month the nightingales arrived—whole tribes of them; 
they sang at dawn, and they sang again in the evening; 


but their grand concert was at night in a copse close 
by the ivy-tower, where the foliage was deep and the 
lilac-trees bent under their blossoms and filled the 
night air with perfume. Sometimes the music was so 
loud that it woke Lady Margaret, and she would get 
up and open the window to scold those nightingales 
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for making such a racket ; but instead of scolding, she 
generally stood there until she forgot her broken 
sleep and her anger in delight; stood listening to the 
luscious trills and the loud call-note and the rich 
stream of song that poured from those tiny brown 
throats, while the sea kept up an under-current, sighing 
softly to the moonbeams. 

To-night the singers were keeping a perfect revel, 
singing with a very madness of delight ; trilling and 
holding on the notes until one wondered their little 
breasts did not burst with the fulness of the music. 
The sky was pure blue, and liquid as a gem, but sud- 
denly, as if the sweet voices of the night had pierced 
it, a light shower began to fall, dropping on the sea, 
and pattering on the trees like sympathetic tears ; pre- 
sently a breeze came rippling up from the bay and 
swept them away, and silence reigned again. The 
nightingales once more had it all their own way, with 
the water lapping on the beach, and the stars chim- 
ing in soft sphere-melody. . 

“« We will have a glorious day for the hounds to- 
morrow, thought Lady Margaret, as she closed the 
window and went back to bed. And so they had. 
= You could not find a pleasanter, prettier picture any. 
where than that which the lawn in front of the Towers 
presented next morning while the hunt assembled. 
The scarlet coats of the sportsmen flashed bright 
against the green of the lawn and the blue of the sky. 
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The horses champed the bit, snorting and quivering 
as they sniffed the fresh morning air, and making it as 
hard as possible for the grooms to hold them. All the 
party were in high spirits ; Colonel Blake was in his 
element ; Meg Merrilees was waiting for him, and evi- 
dently disapproved of being kept waiting, if one might 
judge by the way she curvetted and danced, and tossed 
up her pretty head, almost lifting the groom off his 
feet; but the Colonel only laughed at these graceful 
antics, declaring that they were a feminine device of 
Meg’s for attracting admiration and showing off the 
beauty of her parts ; and if this were true, it must be 
owned that Meg was very successful in her coquetry. 
All this while the dogs were whining and straining in 
the leash, growing more unmanageable to the whippers- 
in with every moment’s delay. At last everybody was 
ready, and the party came trooping out from the 
breakfast-room, which opened on the terrace. Lady 
Margaret was the only lady present. She looked to 
great advantage in her dark-green habit and velvet hat 
encircled with its rich curling feather. A plain woman 
looks handsome on horseback ; a handsome one looks 
beautiful. Lady Margaret looked beautiful. Colonel 
Blake was proud of his wife, but he felt particularly 
so to-day, as she sprang into her seat, and sat her fine 
bay horse with such a queenly air, looking so spirited 
and so womanly withal. He adjusted the folds of her 
habit, and then handed her ladyship the whip, and 
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she thanked him by playfully rapping him with it 
on the shoulder. 

Young Squire O’Donoghue had been on the watch 
to perform these gallant little services for his charming 
hostess, but the Colonel was beforehand with him, and 
had some fun in observing the young man’s discomfited 
air as he stepped back from the saddle-bow to make 
way for the husband. Young O'Donoghue was a ter- 
rible lady-killer in his own opinion. His outward 
man was the type of a dandy ; he lisped, wore an eye- 
glass, and drowned himself in perfume. People laughed 
at him, and set him down for an ass and an empty- 
headed coxcomb. But Colonel Blake thought better 
of him ; he always said there was good in him if it had 
only a chance of coming out. The young Squire’s 
chief claim on his esteem was perhaps his having 
endeavoured to set up a soap-boiling establishment on 
his estate. Other people said it was purely a mercan- 
tile speculation, and when it fell to the ground, they 
said, ‘“‘ Serve him right !’ What business had an Irish 
gentleman to disgrace his order by stooping to such 
things? Colonel Blake maintained, however, that 
philanthropy and a patriotic desire to improve the 
moral condition of his tenantry had been the real 
motive of the scheme, which had only failed for want 
of corresponding disinterestedness and energy in his 
agents. Sir John Carew, a next-door neighbour of the 
Colonel’s (their properties touched some forty miles 
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off), had been very wrath with Mr. O’Donoghue, and 
indeed there was a slight coolness between them yet 
owing to this soap business; but it was difficult to 
keep up anything of that sort under the influence of 
their host's genial cordiality ; every sort of coldness 
or ill-will thawed in his presence like snow in the sun- 
shine. Sir John was complaining to Major Fitz- 
gerald of the difficulty he had in managing his horse. 
He was an inveterate hunter, Sir John, and had a 
mania for riding horses that were too much for him, 
for he was a corpulent man, sitting sixteen stone in 
his saddle, and he persisted in riding young horses 
who resented the load, and kicked under it with all 
their might. 

Major Fitzgerald, a brother officer of the Colonel's, 
the most fearless horseman in Connemara, was pouring 
vinegar on the Baronet’s feelings by telling him this 
wholesome truth, while the Reverend Mr. Wilkinson, 
the clergyman who had the cure of the nine orthodox 
souls of Bangmore, was doing duty as peacemaker, an 
office which much became his cloth, though he was less 
at home, some people thought, in the said cloth than 
in his present sporting costume. It would be difficult 
indeed to find anything less sacerdotal than the minis- 
ter’s person and manners. He would have made an 
excellent type of a north-country farmer, bluff-faced, 
bushy-haired and stout, enjoying a good run with the 
hounds, a good dinner, a good joke—all manner of 
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good things as heartily as any man; he would have 
made an excellent county member, landlord, and 
magistrate. As it was, he made a very fair parson, in 
as much as the requirements of his flock were con- 
cerned. He did not spiritualise them much; but, 
then, they did not care to be spiritualised ; on the 
other hand, he was an exceedingly good-natured gen- 
tleman-like man, a good friend to any one who wanted 
him, liberal to the poor, irreproachable in conduct, and 
generally satisfactory. There were some straight-laced 
persons who took exception at the spectacle of the 
parson in top-boots after the “Tally-ho!”’ But as 
Lady Margaret very justly observed, a man must do 
something to kill time, and Mr. Wilkinson had so few 
souls to save in his parish, the only resource left was 
to fish and hunt. Mr. Wilkinson had accordingly 
become a very Nimrod, a hunter indeed mighty before 
the Lord; he stopped at nothing: hedge and gate, 
brook and bank, he took them all; yet he had never 
been thrown in his life, a circumstance which he 
referred to the manifest protection of Providence, and 
for which he felt sincerely thankful. 

There were four or five other gentlemen of the party 
this morning ; but there is no need to refer further to 
them than to say that they were all in good spirits, 
and approved of everybody and everything all round, 
the parson’s top-boots included. 

‘Now, Blake, for mercy’s sake let us start !” cried 
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Sir John Carew, who was growing purple in the face 
from the exertion of holding in his thoroughbred, 
while that unfortunate steed foamed at the mouth, as 
if it had been the orifice of a soap fountain, so furi- 
‘ously did Sir John tug at it. 

“This brute will bolt if I keep him waiting one 
minute longer. Quiet, you brute ! Soho ! quiet, I say ! 
Blake, let us be off, will you ?” 

Off they went at last, bounding lightly over the 
green turf, and through the rich plantations, till a 
loud “ Tally-ho !” rang over the fields, and announced 
that the poor fox had broken cover; the hounds 
answered in full cry, and the horses flew over marshes 
and meadows, fences, gates, quarries, stone walls, 
leaping all with the reckless dash peculiar to Irish 
hunters and Irish riders. They soon gained the valley, 
and now the young spring-fields were trampled down 
under the remorseless hoofs. The stream ran wide 
- and deep between its banks ; here and there a block of 
granite or a boulder dislodged from the overhanging 
hills had rolled down and rooted itself amongst the 
brushwood that grew in wild luxuriance by the water's 
edge. Colonel Blake knew every stone on both sides, 
and the best spot to take the stream. The sun shone 
full in his face at this moment, a circumstance that 
would have made him wary if he had been less familiar 
with the road; but he never gave it a thought 
before setting Meg Merrilees to the leap; she had 
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taken it scores of times, and knew the stream as well 
as he did. So, boring on the bit, he set her head 
towards a point where an inward curve in the opposite 
bank narrowed the interval; then he rose lightly in the 
saddle, while Meg, laying her ears flat, and gathering 
up her fore-feet till her knees nearly touched her 
chest, flung out her hind-legs on a line with her tail, 
and cleared the water like a greyhound. But as she 
alighted on the opposite bank, a cry rang out over the 
valley, loud, shrill, and wild ; it sounded human, only 
that it was too loud and powerful to have come from 
any single voice. It was Meg Merrilees’ death-cry. 
She had taken her last leap, and lay stretched by the 
river-side, lifeless, with her master crushed under her, 
and nearly drowned in her blood. Meg had come 
down on a boulder which had driven its sharp edge 
deep into her flank, piercing her heart, and causing 
instant death. 

The “ Tally-ho !” sounded again, and the hunt flew 
by, crossing the stream at different points; but the 
treacherous foliage which had lured poor Meg to 
destruction concealed the disaster from view. Major 
Fitzgerald and Mr. O'Donoghue came last, and were 
the first to see it. 

“Good God! What is this?” cried the latter, 
springing from his horse; and they both rushed to 
the spot. The mare was dead; they could not tell 
whether the rider was dead or not. Drawing him 
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from under the mare as gently as they could, they 
filled their hunting-caps with water, and poured it 
plentifully over him. It soon became evident that 
the blood which covered his neck and face was not 
his own, for no external injuries were visible. They 
poured some brandy down his throat, but he gave 
no signs of consciousness. 

“Tm afraid it’s a bad business,” said Major Fitz- 
gerald. “ He has received a tremendous shock some- 
where, either in the head or the heart ; perhaps both.” 

“ What’s to do now? How are we to move him 2?” 
said Mr. O'Donoghue. 

“We had better lift him on to one of our horses, 
and carry him to the nearest cabin,” suggested the 
Major. 

The Colonel was a powerfully-built man, so this 
was no easy task ; it took all their united strength to 
lift the dead weight and then hold it on the horse. It 
so happened that the Torrys’ cabin was the nearest, 
so they conveyed him thither, and the widow received 
them with touching marks of welcome and distress. 
The wives of the fishermen were used to see men 
brought into them half dead from the dangers of the 
sea; and Molly, as a fisherman’s daughter, was ex- 
perienced in applying the immediate remedies resorted 
to in such accidents. This one was evidently grave ; 
still, she fancied that a swoon, whatever it came from, 
should yield to the same treatment. She proceeded, 
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therefore, to rub his hands and feet, and apply hot 
flannels to them ; she then chafed his temples with 
brandy from the gentlemen’s flasks, and tried to pour 
some down his throat. All this was done with the 
help of Major Fitzgerald. Mr. O'Donoghue had 
ridden on to the Towers for a carriage to fetch the 
Colonel home, and to despatch a messenger for the 
doctor. 

Nothing, meantime, had the faintest effect on the 
Colonel. He remained as insensible as a dead man ; 
he was not dead, they knew, for they could feel the 
pulsations of the heart feebly. The carriage arrived 
in an incredibly short time with Burke and the house- 
keeper and two men-servants to help. 

« Who is to go now and tell my lady of it?” 
demanded Burke as his master was placed in the car- 
riage, and they were preparing to move off. “ Hadn't 
you better go, sir?” he said, turning to Major 
Fitzgerald. 

“ By Jove, I'd rather walk from this to Dublin and 
back !” exclaimed the young man. “TI don’t believe I 
could do it; Pd make matters worse by doing it 
awkwardly. Had not you better go, O'Donoghue? 
You are more intimate than I am; I think it would 
come better from you.” 

“There is no better or worse about it that I can 
see,” replied O'Donoghue. ‘Some one must do it; 


and if you won't, I suppose I must.” 
7 
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Colonel Blake judged the dandy rightly ; he had 
more depth than the world gave him credit for. This 
catastrophe had brought out his better nature; he 
neither drawled nor lisped, but spoke with the rapid 
utterance of a man who is stirred by strong emotion, 
and driven to complete forgetfulness of self. 

It was nearly half an hour before the hunting party, 
which had lately set forth in such brilliant spirits, 
returned in dismay and sorrow with Lady Margaret. 
She was very white, but wonderfully calm. 

“ My God! is he still insensible?” she said, grow- 
ing a shade paler, as Major Fitzgerald met her in the 
hall and confessed the fact in answer to her direct 
inquiries. 

She put her maid aside, and throwing down her hat 
and whip, hurried upstairs to her husband’s room. The 
strong man lay stretched on the bed, helpless as an 
infant, and still as death. A dreadful fear fell on 
Lady Margaret ; she bent over him, clasping him and 
calling him by his name, but he did not answer by so 
much as a sigh. 

Several of the gentlemen had followed her into the 
room, and stood round the bed. 

“ Can none of you do anything? Can none of you 
help ?” she said, looking from one to the other; and 
though the words were quietly spoken, there was 
something more heartrending in the despairing appeal 
than the most passionate grief. 
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“ Everything has been tried that could be done 
without a doctor,” said Mr. O'Donoghue. “ MacFay 
will be here shortly now, and will probably bleed 
him. Don’t be too much alarmed, Lady Margaret,” 
he added in a firm, quiet tone that was reassuring 
because it was sincere; ‘I don’t believe there is 
any serious reason for being frightened. I have 
seen worse accidents than this in the hunting-field, 
and I have seen men get over them. I believe 
Blake is more stunned than hurt; upon my honour, 
I do.” 

“But he is so long insensible! Have you ever 
known a swoon like this last so long?” she asked, 
laying her hand on her husband’s heart, while she 
kept her eyes steadily on the young man to read the 
sincerity of his answer in his face. 

“I have known one last four hours !” said Sir John 
Carew triumphantly. “I’ve had one myself that 
lasted two, and this has not’ lasted one yet, eh ?” 
turning to Major Fitzgerald. 

The Major pulled out his watch. 

“ Not quite fifty minutes, I think.” 

“Did the mare seem severely hurt ?” inquired Lady 
Margaret, remembering her husband’s favourite for 
the first time. 

Mr. O’Donoghue had passed lightly over Meg’s share 
in the accident, in order not to alarm her. 

“« Yes, poor thing ; she got the brunt of it. Luckily, 
1—2 
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she came down first, or it would have gone harder 
with Blake.” 

“She is being attended to, I hope? Kevin was 
so fond of her! I hope she is not much injured ?” 

“ Oh, we saw to all that,” said the young man, pull- 
ing out his watch, for an excuse to look away. 

“You had better go downstairs, all of you,” said 
Lady Margaret. “You can do nothing for me, you 
see ; and you must be in want of refreshment after the 
ride and all this painful excitement. Sir John, you 
will take my husband’s place and attend to his 
friends.” 

There was a gentle decision about her that made 
protest or opposition impossible. They left the room 
quietly, and Lady Margaret, desiring Burke and Mrs. 
Coyle to do likewise, closed the door, and then knelt 
down by the bedside. She prayed as she had never 
in her life prayed before. It was rather some one 
else who prayed in her ; a voice beyond her voice ; a 
soul within her soul ; the finger of God striking chords 
that never vibrate to any touch but His. Why did 
she long at that moment for Mr. Ringwood to be 
there? Her own appointed pastor, the Reverend Mr. 
Wilkinson, was downstairs, full of sincere sympathy 
and desire to help; but it never occurred to Lady 
Margaret to ask for him. What could he do for 
her? What, for that matter, could the Catholic 
priest do for her? What could anybody do but the 
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doctor? Yet her instinctive longing was for divine 
rather than human help. Every moment added to 
her anxiety while her husband lay there rigid and 
insensible. If love be stronger than death, she 
ought to have power to awaken him, her voice ought 
to be strong enough to reach him, even in this 
death-struggle ! 

“ Kevin ! Kevin ! my precious, beloved one! Speak 
to me, open your eyes for one moment and look at 
me !” 

She put her warm cheek against his, and called to 
him with all the tenderness of her soul. 

Was it the voice or the caress that reached the 
sleeper? His lids quivered, and he opened his eyes 
and looked at her. A thrill of unspeakable joy shot 


through Lady Margaret. 
“My darling! You know me! Your own 
Peggy |” 


He pressed her hand ; it was the feeblest pressure, 
but she felt it. He was trying to say something ; his 
features worked painfully ; but he could not articulate 
a sound. 

“ We have sent for MacFay, dearest ; he will be here 
in a few minutes,” said Lady Margaret, trying to 
anticipate what he wanted to say. 

But he closed his eyes, and there was a negative 
contraction of the brow which seemed to say that she 
had not guessed right. 
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“ They are all downstairs; would you like to see 
any of them—Sir John, or Mr. O'Donoghue ?” 

But this was not it. The same look of distress and 
twisting of the features told her this was not what he 
wanted. He seemed to be praying for strength to 
utter something; his eyes were lifted up once or 
twice, evidently in prayer. 

Lady Margaret took his hand, and, holding it softly 
in hers, said : 

“ Press my hand when you mean ‘yes.’ Are you 
in great pain ?” 

There was no pressure, but she gathered from the 
expression of his face, and a slight movement of the 
head, that he was not ; but again there came that up- 
turned, imploring glance. If she could but under- 
stand it! 

“ Would you like Mr. Wilkinson to come and pray 
with you, darling?” | 

No assent; but a more vehement effort than 
before to speak; every nerve in his body seemed 
quivering in the struggle. 

“My God, in the name of Jesus Christ crucified, 
help him to say it !” cried the agonised woman aloud. 

A swift convulsive tremor passed through the 
Colonel’s body : 

“ The priest ” he gasped. 

“The Catholic priest? Father Fallon ?” 

His fingers closed on her hand with a sudden clutch, 
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that left no doubt as to the answer. Still, to make sure 
that there could be no confusion in his mind or in hers, 
she said : l 

“Press my hand again if you mean ‘yes.’ Do you 
want to see Father Fallon? Am I to send for him ?” 

The fingers closed again with a vehemence which 
made all further doubt impossible. Lady Margaret 
rose at once, and opened the door. Burke and some 
of the other servants were sitting on the stairs. Mr. 
O'Donoghue was standing at the window, looking 
out towards the Ballyrock road, watching for the 
first sign of the doctor’s approach. He started and 
came forward when he saw Lady Margaret. 

“ Let a messenger be despatched at once for Father 
Fallon,” she said, addressing Burke. She was as white 
as marble, and apparently as unmoved. 

“Glory be to God! Has the masther asked for 
him ?” cried the butler with the familiarity of an old 
servant, while an uncontrollable accent of joy was 
audible in his voice. 

«He has. Send the best horse, and let Mat ride 
him.” 

“ Shure, Mat is gone for the doctor, my lady ; but 
Murphy'll go; he weighs nothing in the saddle ; he'll 
be there and back in no time,” replied Burke. The 
other servants were listening open-mouthed. 

“Let me take the message, Lady Margaret,” said 
Mr. O'Donoghue. ‘I shall be thankful to be of some 
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use, and you may trust my doing it as quickly as any 
of them.” 

“ Thank you ; then, pray go.” 

The consternation caused by this news from the 
sick-room was very great. The hall and the stables 
took to rejoicing over it in their own fashion, while 
Burke carried the wonderful intelligence to the library, 
where the guests were assembled. 

Each received it according to his lights. 

“Good God! Sent for the priest! The poor 
fellow must be quite off his head! I thought from 
the first that the brain was injured ; it is clearly a case 
of apoplexy. Dear me! it’s very sad.” 

This was Sir John’s dirge over the Colonel. 

“He will not be held responsible for it if he does 
not know what he is doing, poor man. He will re- 
pent on coming to his senses,” said Mr. Wilkinson, 
who started to his feet, and grew very red in the face 
on hearing what had happened. 

“Tt is possible he may be only coming to his right 
senses now,’ said Major Fitzgerald, who was a 
Catholic, staunch as granite, though not a very devout 
one. “ Protestantism is a very comfortable religion to 
live in, but there is nothing like the Catholic Church 
when it comes to dying. God grant it be not come to 
that with poor Blake ; but this looks like it !” 

“You ought to have gone up and attended to him, and 
prevented this, Wilkinson,” said the corpulent baronet, 
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turning almost savagely on the clergyman, who, in his 
dusty hunting-gear, booted and spurred, did not certainly 
embody the ideal of the priest whose mission it was to 
anoint the sick and help the dying. Perhaps the 
utter incongruity of his appearance, the mockery it 
cast on his sacred character, struck Mr. Wilkinson 
himself, and smote his conscience ; he bore the attack 
without a word, and walked to the window in silence. 
Presently he said, speaking more to himself than to 
those present : 

“« I would have gone if I thought I could have been of 
use—if Icould have given any comfort either to Colonel 
Blake or his wife—but I felt if they wished me to go, 
they would have sent for me. A man does not like 
to seem officious, to intrude where he is not wanted.” 

And when we remember the distant terms he had 
always been on with his two parishioners, what a 
purely nominal bond their spiritual relationship had 
been, there was truth and even justification in these 
remarks. 

The Catholics who were present exchanged glances, 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ What manner of Church is this, 
where the priest feels an intruder at the death-bed of 
one of his flock ?” 

The fear that it was indeed on his death-bed their 
kind and warm-hearted host was lying, gained fresh 
strength from the moment it was known that he was 
calling for the priest; and amongst those red-coated 
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men, not a few breathed inwardly a prayer that the 
cry might be answered, and the priest arrive in time. 
Some were recalling memories of their youth, and 
dimly putting together incidents that seemed to sug- 
gest the fact of Colonel Blake’s having at some time 
or another been a Catholic. His mother, they knew, 
had been a Protestant; but all the Blakes from the 
flood down had belonged to the old Church. Kevin 
Blake had been very little at Bangmore in his young 
days. He had been educated in England, and entered 
the army while a very young man, and only paid 
flying visits to Connemara. Since his marriage, he 
had spent more time there than in all his previous 
life. The fact of his having built a beautiful church 
on the estate put all doubt as to his religion—if any 
ever existed—at an end ; still, in spite of this strong 
material witness, the doubt now rose in some minds as 
to whether he had ever been at heart a true Protes- 
tant ; whether the attending at church, as well as the 
building of the church, might not have been the work 
of his English wife’s influence. She was a good deal 
younger than he, and he had been deeply in love 
when he married her. 

Meantime, that wife now knelt beside him, ee 
as she had never before longed for anything, for the 
arrival of the Catholic priest. She did not consider 
what the world would say, or what scandal it might 
give ; she did not care; she only wanted her husband 
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to have this consolation that he cried out for; while 
her thoughts were too much concentrated in anxiety 
` for his life to do more than revert, half unconsciously, 
to the motive which could, at such a crisis, have 
prompted so strange a request. 

The windows of the room stood wide open, letting 
the mild spring air stream in with the sunshine, and 
the songs of the birds, and the scent of the lilac-trees. 
It was a lovely day—a day made for happiness—full 
of the reviving freshness of spring and the velvet soft- 
ness of summer ; the sea was calm, and a light ripple 
just stirred its surface ; the shadows lay warm on the 
deep-bladed grass. But Lady Margaret only felt the 
gladness of earth and sky as an aggravation of her 
sorrow ; the bird-notes sounded cruel ; the gay sun- 
shine mocked her. Was this doctor never coming ? 
At last, the welcome sound of a horse galloping along 
the road from Ballyrock was faintly audible. She 
went quickly to the window, and watched till it came 
in sight. 

“ He will be here in a few minutes now, darling !” 
she said, going back to her husband’s side. 

His face twitched with the same painful effort at 
speech, and his head moved restlessly on the pillow. 
At last a violent effort brought out a sound : 

“ Fallon ?” 

“ No, dearest; it is Dr. MacFay,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, taking his hand with a look of anguish. “ Father 
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Fallon could not possibly be here yet; but he will 
not be long; Mr. O’Donoghue has gone for him.” 

The eyes closed, and the lips moved : she fancied in 
prayer. What did it mean, this despairing cry for a 
Catholic priest? If the passionate prayer of a human 
heart could have worked a miracle, Lady Margaret’s 
would have done it, and the space between Ballyrock 
and Bangmore would have been annihilated, and 
Father Fallon have stood that moment by her hus- 
band’s bedside. 

In his stead the doctor entered. He was a clever 
man, and for a country practitioner had a good deal 
of experience. Lady Margaret was satisfied that he 
was quite able to deal with the case before him ; acci- 
dents in the hunting-field were almost of daily occur- 
rence amongst his widely-scattered clients. 

He proceeded at once to bleed the patient, Lady 
Margaret, in spite of his remonstrances, remaining in 
the room and even assisting in the operation. When 
it was over she sat down again by the bed, holding 
Kevin’s hand. Dr. MacFay went out to speak to two 
of the gentlemen who were waiting to get his report. 
He signed to them to come into a room on the oppo- 
site side of the landing. 

“Well, MacFay ?” said Major Fitzgerald eagerly. 

“I’m heartily sorry,” said the doctor, with a hope- 
less shake of the head. 

“It’s a very bad case, then ?” 


a 
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“ As bad as bad can be !” 

“ But not fatal? You don’t mean that?” 

“Ido. He may last ‘out the day; but he may go 
off in an hour—at any moment.” 

No one spoke. The fact had been more or less 
looked for from the first, and yet, now that it was 
announced it seemed quite unexpected. 

“Poor Blake! Poor fellow! I’m sorry with all 
my heart,” exclaimed Sir John Carew. 

“Have you told Lady Margaret?” asked Major 
Fitzgerald. 

“ No, I have not had the opportunity. I was thank- 
ful she asked me no questions. It will be a most 
painful thing to do, and it had better be done by some 
intimate friend, or by the clergyman if he can be got 
at.” 

“« He’s downstairs. You mean Wilkinson? I don’t 
think he is the person to undertake it,” said the Major; 
“you heard our poor friend has sent for the priest ?” 

“Whot Colonel Blake sent for him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“For the Catholic priest? Father Fallon? You 
don’t mean it !” 

Sir John Carew, whether from delicacy or vexation, 
here left the room. 

“You astound me, though !” said Dr. MacFay as 
soon as they were alone; “but how did he ask for 
him? He has been speechless all through.” 
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“I don’t know how he did it, or what passed be- 
tween himself and Lady Margaret; but she came 
out from him to order that Father Fallon should be 
sent for with all speed. O’Donoghue was there, and 
volunteered to take the message.” 

“ Qood heavens! You do astonish me! How long 
is it since he set out ?” 

“Not more than three-quarters of an hour,” said 
the Major, pulling out his hunting-watch. 

“Then he can’t be here for as much longer if he 
were to ride like the wind. God send he may be in 
time !” » | 

The two men walked towards the door; as the 
doctor opened it he turned round and said in a low 
tone of confidence : 

“Do you know that Blake ought to have been a 
Catholic ? I don’t believe he was ever anything else 
at heart. May God grant him time, and accept the 
late repentance !” 

Major Fitzgerald was visibly affected, but he said 
nothing. 

“ Kneel down here, and pray God to have mercy on 
a dying man,” added Doctor MacFay, laying his hand 
on the officer’s arm; “stay here and help the poor 
soul while I go and do what little I can for the 
body.” 

“I am not the man to give such help. My 
prayers could do him no good. I hardly know 
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how to pray,” replied Fitzgerald in a tone of hu- 
mility. ` 

“ No more did the publican. Do what I ask you, 
Major Fitzgerald; kneel down and pray for Kevin 
Blake. The time is short, and every minute may be 
worth eternity.” 

There was a solemnity about the plain country 
doctor as he spoke, which could not be resisted. 
When he left the room, Major Fitzgerald knelt down 
and prayed with something of the publican’s spirit, 
humbly and in few words, but fervently as he had 
prayed when he was a little child at his mother’s 
knee. 

There was great agitation in the library when Sir 
John Carew reported the doctor’s verdict. 

“I hope his affairs are in order,” remarked 
one. 

“He will be a great loss to the people about here,” 
said another. 

“ He will be a loss to us all,” said a third; “ there 
was no better fellow in Ireland than poor Blake !” 

“ And his poor wife... . ” 

But on Lady Margaret’s sorrow no one dared to 
enlarge. It seemed tacitly understood that Father 
Fallon would be the proper person to break the 
news to her; and many an unspoken prayer was 
sent up that he might be in time for this, as well as 
for a more momentous service. 
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™ cried several, has- 


“That can't be Fallon, surely 
tening to the window. 

But there it was—the welcome sight! Sir John 
Carew’s powerful hunter—that Sir John should have 
lived to see such a thing—striding along at a galop 
under the square figure of the priest with his white 
hair fluttering under his broad-brimmed hat. 

“ Why, it is not yet an hour since O’Donoghue 
started !” exclaimed Mr. Wilkinson ; “ he never rode 
twenty-four miles in fifty-five minutes !” 

Yet it was Father Fallon, though the Baronet’s 
thorough-bred had not performed that impossible 
feat. Mr. O'Donoghue had met the priest jogging 
along the road to Bangmore, where he had a sick 
call. 

Father Fallon was a Tipperary man, and could 
manage any horse that ever carried a saddle, so when 
he heard the young Squire’s message he got off his 
old mare, leaped upon Dragon-F ly, stuck his heels into 
the animal’s flanks, and made for the Towers as fast 
as he could ride. 

Doctor MacFay met him in the hall. 

“ Am I in time?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank God !” 

And the medical man conducted the priest to the 
sick-room. Lady Margaret rose and came hastily 
forward. 
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“I will leave you alone with him.” She was still 
very calm, but her lips quivered and she trembled 
slightly. 

“ Has he spoken since?” asked the priest in a 
whisper. 

“Yes ; he asked twice if you were coming.” 

“Ah! Then he is still quite conscious ?” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“You can leave us then. Go and pray for him 
until I send for you.” | 

“I have been praying with all my soul that you 
might come in time.” 

“ And God has heard you, my child.” 

Lady Margaret passed out without casting even a 
look towards the bed. It was a strange thing to see 
the haughty Protestant lady leaving her own chamber 
in the presence of her husband, at the bidding of a 
Catholic priest. But this did not strike her till long 
afterwards, He had called her “my child,” and she 
had not resented the familiarity of the endearing ap- 
pellation ; on the contrary, it sounded strangely sweet, 
so sweet, that at the sound of it the first tears she had 
yet shed burst from her eyes. 

The doctor, Major Fitzgerald, and some four or five 
of the servants were on their knees on the landing. 
Lady Margaret, yielding to an impulse as strong as 
that which had sent her out amongst them at the bid- 
ding of Father Fallon, knelt down too, leaning her 
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head against the closed door, and sobbing bitterly. 
The truth had come to her without any announce- 
ment. There was no need for any one to break it 
now ; she had received the messsage, and was bowing 
her head to it as well as she could. The servants 
were all crying and praying fervently for the kind 
master who was going from them. The sound of 
their sobs and muttered ejaculations—mostly in Irish, 
they were too deeply stirred to pray in any but the 
mother tongue—were comforting; but it was all very 
subdued, as when people restrain their emotion because 
of some august presence close by. The low tones of 
Father Fallon’s deep voice were audible from within. 
All knew what was passing. Lady Margaret was 
ignorant of the precise character of the interview ; 
but she felt that it was sacred as a Sacrament. Ten 
minutes elapsed, and then a heavy step was heard 
quickly approaching the door. 

“Come in, my child! Come in, all of you!” said 
Father Fallon, and laying his hand on Lady Marga- 
ret’s head, “ Lift up your heart to God !” he added, 
“and bless His Holy Name; His mercy has been 
great to your husband.” 

She rose with a stifled cry, and passed swiftly to the 
bedside. Father Fallon knelt down, and began the 
prayers for the agonising, while all present joined, 
calling on God and His holy Mother, on angels and 
saints, martyrs and patriarchs, and prophets, and all 
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the blessed ones who had passed in triumph through 
the dark and narrow gate, to come and help the dying 
soul. 

The birds sang through the open windows; the sun 
was shining, the sea murmured its soft lullaby. 

“Have mercy on him! Deliver him. Come to 
his assistance.” 

Then a wild cry rang through the house : 

“Kevin! Kevin! My darling, come back to me!” 

But Kevin was dead. 


8—2 


CHAPTER VI. 


=x IX months after her husband’s death, Lady 
Margaret was sitting late one afternoon on 
the cliffs that formed the western bound- 
ary of the Towers. She looked many years older 
than when we last saw her, though this might be in 
some degree the effect of her black dress and the close- 
fitting crape border of her widow’s cap. She had a 
book in her hand, which she had taken out with the 
intention of reading; but after a few vain attempts 
to concentrate her mind on the words, she gave it up, 
and wandered from the page before her to that un- 
known beyond towards which her thoughts were 
now for ever journeying. The only thing that gave 
sher any rest, that soothed her at all, was to sit in this 
way, straining her eyes away over the ocean. It 
seemed as if gazing and gazing at that far-away 
horizon drew her nearer to it—to the mystic brink 
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it symbolised. The blue-green line, where sky and 
ocean kissed, was like a bridge to that spirit-world 
where the loved ones gone before were dwelling. 
Would her patient watch remain always unre- 
warded? Would the moment never come when 
that silvery sapphire veil would lift, and let her 
snatch a glimpse of the mysterious world behind it? 
She sometimes asked herself this, as she sat listening 
to the waves washing on the shore like a sympathetic 
dirge, tender and pitiful, a psalm of consolation that 
seemed to echo those canticles of joy that Kevin was 
singing by the river flowing from the great White 
Throne. Wonderful, unquiet-hearted ocean! Sym- 
bol of human life and of man’s unresting spirit, ever 
the same and ever changing ; now lashed by passion- 
ate storm-winds, and filling the earth with “the tumult 
of thy mighty harmonies ;” now lifted up in shouts of 
victory and exultation ; to-day sighing in soft sphere- 
music; to-morrow shrieking in wild lament ; never at 
rest, never satisfied, eternally journeying on to that 
unseen shore where the Going and the Coming streams 
meet and lose themselves in the ocean of Eternity. 
But whatever its moods, tempestuous or calm, Lady 
Margaret cared for no other companionship. She had 
had many appeals from relatives and old friends to 
come to them, and seek solace in change of scene and 
the society of those who loved her ; but nothing could 
tempt her away from Connemara. Her only comfort 
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was to wander about the grounds, revisiting every 
spot connected with the past, and living over her lost 
joys in memory. Her only occupation was carrying 
out all her husband’s plans, even those that had never 
been commenced, perhaps never would have been, for 
the Colonel was a man of many plans; but to Lady 
Margaret his lightest wish now bore the weight of a 
command. She roused herself to the effort of order- 
ing and superintending their execution, so there was 
plenty of movement on the estate and no lack of 
employment for the tenantry. 

The only person, strange to say, whom she some- 
times longed to see, was Mr. Ringwood. He had 
written several times during the early days of her 
bereavement, and his letters had brought her the 
nearest approach to real consolation she had yet 
known. She knew that a word would have brought 
him to the Towers without delay, but she could not 
bring herself to write it. She would have given 
worlds to open her heart to him and tell him of the 
vague doubts, the disquiet that filled her mind; but 
that unaccountable perverseness which mars the most 
precious relations of our lives and misses our best op- 
portunities, kept her silent. Instead of writing she 
took to wishing that souls had some other medium of 
communication besides speech ; words were such un- 
satisfactory agents; it would be so much easier if 
people could signal to one another, and express their 
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thoughts without the aid of that stubborn, inadequate 
contrivance, articulate language. 

In foolish waverings and speculations of this kind 
she let the days go by, and never wrote. Like all 
proud, reserved natures, Lady Margaret found the 
effort of confidence extremely difficult. It was always 
repugnant to her to speak of herself, and there was 
something about Mr. Ringwood, in spite of the sym- 
pathy she felt with him, which made the attempt par- 
ticularly difficult. 

Father Fallon would have been a comfort to her 
if he had been within reach, but he had been re- 
moved from Ballyrock just one month after Colonel 
Blake’s death, and sent to a quiet little mission in the 
North, where he hoped to end his days in compara- 
tive rest after his long apostolate in the wild West. 
Lady Margaret was very sorry for his departure. She 
had only had one interview with him since that closing 
scene to which he had been so unexpectedly sum- 
moned ; but slight as the intercourse was, it had left 
a deep impression, and inspired her with a feeling of 
trust in the plain old man, which she was at a loss to 
explain. She said to herself that it was no doubt the 
recollection of that terrible morning which constituted 
the attraction ; but when the news came that he was 
called away from Ballyrock she was more distressed 
than this painful bond with him seemed to justify. 
Perhaps the regret was prompted by an undefined 
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presentiment that in losing him she was losing an 
opportunity pregnant with some blessing as yet but 
dimly apprehended. She felt much more lonely after 
he left. His absence seemed to revive the memory of 
that interview, which was shrouded in her mind 
like a mystery which she did not seek to penetrate, 
partly from reverence, and partly because it held a 
possible revelation which she dreaded. 

Father Fallon had been tender as a mother to her. 
He told her that he had offered up the Holy Sacrifice 
for her husband’s soul that morning—it was the day 
after his death—and that he would daily remember 
him while he had strength to mount the altar. It 
soothed Lady Margaret’s Protestant soul wonderfully 
to hear this, and she thanked Father Fallon with a 


humility that was very touching. There had not been 


the faintest approach to anything like controversy ; 
he only sought to console her. 

~ A belief in “a progressive state,” as she termed it, 
had come to Lady Margaret in the wake of her sor- 
row. The doctrine of Purgatory, which had hitherto 
appeared to her cruel and revolting, wore quite a dif- 
ferent aspect now. It seemed not only possible, but 
salutary and fitting, that there should be some Pool of 
Bethsaida in which the soul could plunge after leaving 
its fleshly garment, some purifying waters where itg 
stains should be washed out before being admitted 
into the presence of the Holy of Holies. Her hus- 
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band had led a purer life than most men; he had 
been a kind landlord, liberal to the poor, truthful and 
merciful to all men; but an instinct stronger than 
reason and human tenderness whispered to his wife 
that this was not enough, that something more was 
needed before a soul was fit to look upon that awful 
Purity in Whose presence the very pillars of heaven 
tremble. 

She never doubted fora moment but that Kevin 
had found mercy, and was at rest somewhere in God’s 
many-mansioned House, and the thought that his soul 
might be tarrying outside the golden gates came to 
her without any sense of anguish or revolt. 

This faith in Purgatory, which had come to Lady 
Margaret like a portion of her sorrow, had in a cer- 
tain sense lightened it, softening her heart as those 
gifts do which come to us straight from God’s hand. 
Father Fallon discovered this in conversing with her, 
and he rejoiced at the good omen. Before departing 
from Ballyrock he wrote to express his regret at leav- 
ing, and promised to remember her daily at the altar. 
He commended his successor to her, speaking in high 
terms of his scholarship and piety, and assuring her 
that she would find him a zealous agent in carrying 
out her benevolent schemes for the poor on her 
estate. | 

There was something in the tone of the letter that 
touched Lady Margaret; an accent of sympathy and 
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goodness, and self-forgetfulness, that it was impossible 
to mistake. 

“He was a thoroughly kind, good man,” she said ; 
“I am sorry he is going away; but I don’t care to 
make acquaintance with his successor.” 

Her husband had been the bond during his life— 
and still more since his death—with Father Fallon ; 
but there was no reason why she should now delibe- 
rately seek the acquaintance of a strange priest. She 
would have to do with him in course of time, no doubt, 
in matters connected with her poor tenantry; but she 
did not want to know him otherwise. 

The grief of the people at losing Father Fallon was 
universal. It was as if every man and woman in the 
place were losing a dear member of their family. They 
expressed their feelings characteristically to Lady 
Margaret, and expected her to share them, as she 
was always ready to do. 

“Glory be to God ! Who'll look afther us and keep 
us sthraight as Father Pat did! Begorra, we'll be lost 
intirely widout him! Who'll sthand between us and 
the dhrink now! Och! it’s himself that knew how 
to keep a poor divil from it !” 

Lamentations like this reached her on every side. 
Magee, on whom Father Pat’s restraining influence had 
been frequently brought to bear during these ten 
years past, was simply inconsolable. He went about 
bemoaning his misfortune from one hut to another, 
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and occasionally keeping up his spirits by a glass of 
poteen. 

“The Lord look on Magee now !” he would say— 
he always spoke of himself in the third person—“ for 
it’s nobody else’ll care to look afther him, and come to 
lay it on him right and left whin he makes a baste of 
himself !” 

“But he niver did lay it on you! He niver wint 
beyond threatenin’ ; you know that, Magee,” a neigh- 
bour would object. 

“Och! what matther?’ Magee would retort. 
“JTsn’t it all thesame? If he niver bate me, he was 
always ready for it, and many’s the time the fear o’ 
Father Pat’s stick come between me and the poteen 
like a stone wall.” 

“ Well, don’t be down-hearted, Magee ; maybe the 
new praste will do as much for you. They say he’s 
very kind,” remarked Molly Torry by way of conso- 
lation. 

“ Maybe,” assented Magee ; “ but there’s none like 
th’ ould one. We'll niver see the like’s o Father Pat 
at Ballyrock again.” | | 

Nevertheless, when the new priest came he was not 
Jong in making friends with them, though it is only 
fair to say that he never effaced the memory of Father 
Pat. He called in due course at the Towers, and left 
his card—a liberty which Lady Margaret did not re- 
sent; she even sanctioned it by a courteous note, 
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bidding the new-comer welcome, and expressing a 
desire that he might be happy in Connemara, and 
learn in time to love her people, as his predecessor 
had done. 

There was no invitation, however, to come again, so 
of course he did not do so. Indeed, she saw no one. 
At times the loneliness oppressed her, and she yearned 
for the grasp of a friendly hand and the sympathy 
of a friend’s heart. She was feeling this now as 
she sat solitary on the cliff above the sea. 

The setting sun was pouring soft cascades of gold 
into the water that washed like a wave of flame against 
the western sky. Lady Margaret watched the pageant 
until its glory faded, and the fires had smouldered out, 
and the shadows began to fall, and the darkness 
gathered. Not a breath stirred in the uplands. The 
wild-fowl had gone to roost in the red and yellow 
woods ; the eagles were asleep in their eyries. A 
sea-gull flew by and screamed as it skimmed the wave 
and disappeared ; and then the stillness grew deeper 
than before. Lady Margaret shuddered as if a spirit 
had risen in the desolate place and touched her. Per- 
haps the cry of the sea-bird struck a tender chord, 
awaking some memory especially happy and dear ; for 
she was moved with a- sudden passion of grief, and 
bursting into tears, she sobbed until the paroxysm 
shook her from head to foot. It lasted until she 
was aroused by a voice close beside her : 
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“Oh! my lady, will you never forgive God Al- 
mighty? Will you niver make it up wid Him?” 

The unexpected interruption and the strange 
words choked the sob in Lady Margaret’s throat ; 
she started and stood up before turning round to see 
who the speaker was. - 

It was Dan Torry’s widow. 

“ What do you mean ?” she said in almost a fright- 
ened tone. 

“I mane, acushla, that yell niver know pace or- 
comfort while you are angry wid God Almighty. 
Thry and forgive Him, and He'll dhraw the sting 
out o’ your heart, just as ye’d dhraw a thorn out o’ 
yer finger.” | | 

“T don’t understand you, Molly; I never said I 
was angry with God,” said Lady Margaret in the same 
subdued tone. 

“There's no call to say it. Doesn’t He see it? He 
sees ye don’t forgive Him for takin’ away yer husband. 
Mavourneen, aren't ye flyin’ in His blissed face ivery 
hour o’ yer life since the Gineral wint? Why do you 
go on like this, a frettin’ and killin’ yerself, when He 
knows what is best for ye? Thry and lave it off and 
say, Thy Will be done! And yell see if He don’t 
turn the bitther into sweet for ye. Don’t I know it, 
my lady? Didn’t Molly go through it all? And it’s 
harder on the poor wife than the rich one, for she’s left 
alone to work for the bit she ates. It’s lonely work 
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sittin’ by the hearth of a night, wid the empty place 
afore one, and no one to care for you; no one to help 
whin ye’re down with the faver.” 

“Yes, my poor Molly, it has been much harder on 
you than on me,” said Lady Margaret, stung bya sudden 
sense of egotism and ingratitude as she looked at the 
poor man’s widow in her scanty clothes, with penury 
and suffering written on every thread. ‘It has been 
much worse for you, being left alone. And yet you 
say the sting is taken out of your grief? You talk of 
being in peace. How did it come to you? Tell me, 
Molly.” 

“Tt come to me just by forgivin’ God, and sayin’ 
agin and agin, Thy Will be done! Sayin’ it wid my 
tongue first, until little by little I come to say it wid 
my heart. Thin I began to feel happy ; because I kep’ 
saying to myself, says I, ‘Molly, don’t you know that 
what makes heaven heaven is just bein’ all in the 
Will o God? All the blissed saints and angels a-doin’ 
of it from mornin’ till night! Now look up and see 
yer own Dan a-standin’ in the midst of ’em, and singin’ 
“Glory to the Lamb o’ God!’ And the thought was 
such a blissed one, that shure I couldn’t cry any more 
when it come to me, let alone it was for joy; so 
I took to praisin’ and blessin’ the Will o’ God, and my 
throuble grew light until it seemed no throuble at all, 
but only a blessin’. Oh! my lady, I wouldn’t have 
my boy back if God offered him tome. I wouldn't 
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rob him of his crown o’ glory in the kingdom 0’ 
heaven. I’m happy whin I thinks to myself, ‘You 
are workin’ and sthrivin’, Molly, but Dan’s singin’ 
songs wid the angels up there! No more worry or 
throuble for him. The Lord be blessed and praised 
for it !” 

The wan, careworn face was illuminated with a 
heavenly radiance, as the poor woman lifted it to the 
skies, where faith discovered to her the figure of her 
husband, “doing the Will of God” for evermore. 
Lady Margaret had seen the same light on many faces 
like this, one Sunday morning in the wayside chapel. 
She recalled the scene now, as she stood gazing on 
Molly with a feeling of wonder and envy. Then she 
held out her hand, and said : 

“ Pray for me, dear Molly. Ask God to help me 
to forgive Him, and to be resigned and humble like 
you.” 

Molly lifted the delicate white hand to her lips, and 
murmured a blessing that fell swectly on Lady Mar- 
garet’s ear, although it was in Irish, and the words 
were unintelligible. 


CHAPTER VII. 


to yield to the advice of her friends, and 
still more to the warnings of her health, 
and to abandon the solitary life she had been leading 
for the first year of her widowhood, and seek renewed 
moral and physical energy in change of scene and 
climate. 

After a year spent in the south of Europe she had 
come to Paris, and was to remain there until the heat 
came, and sent her home to the cool sea-breezes of 
Connemara. She longed to be back again amongst 
her husband’s people, and surrounded by the scenes 
of her happy married life; for the memory of her 
lost Kevin was as fresh in her heart as ever, though 
she had recovered from the poignant sense of her be- 
reavement, and regained her natural cheerfulness. 

Lady Margaret’s was not a morbid nature, that 
cherished grief for grief’s sake. She had many 
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blessings yet: youth, and health, and a rich capacity 
for the rational enjoyment of life, and she was thank- 
ful for these. She had a fine taste for art,and during her 
stay in Italy she had made painting her chief recrea- 
tion. Here in Paris her favourite morning resort was 
the Louvre; she delighted to stroll through its mag- 
nificent galleries, sometimes accompanied by an artist 
friend, but more frequently alone. Her beauty had 
gained rather than lost by the lapse of time; there 
was a softer and more mature expression on her finely- 
cut features than before sorrow had touched them. 
She still dressed in a sort of mitigated half-mourning, 
of a severe and simple style which was well adapted to 
her face and figure. Many a time, as she paced slowly 
through the galleries, the artists, high-perched with 
their easels, would turn round to follow the distin- 
guished-looking foreigner with appreciative glances, 
asking one another who she could be. 

Paris had few other attractions for Lady Margaret, 
though it had never looked more brilliant than in 
those early spring days of that memorable year of 
grace, 1870. She had a few old friends residing 
there, and beyond these she saw nothing of society. 
There was one old lady, the Comtesse de Cou- 
vigny, whose house she frequented more than any 
other. It was a pleasant one to stroll into for an 
hour of an afternoon. You met clever men and 
agreeable women; you heard the latest news and 
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saw the last fashions. Madame de Couvigny had 
never been out of Paris during forty years, except as 
far as St.Germain or Versailles for a month in the very 
hottest days. She was continually stating this fact, 
partly as a grievance, partly asa boast; but the griev- 
ance predominated. She never said why she had not 
gone farther, or what the impediment was that kept 
her chained so rigidly to the capital; but as she de- 
clared it had been the dream of her life to travel, it 
was clear there must have been some insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of her doing so, though apparently 
there was no reason why she might not have gone to 
Jerusalem once a year if she had been so minded. 

“Tell me about your travels,” she would say to 
some more fortunate person who had returned from 
a journey. “There is nothing I so delight in as hear- 
ing of those beautiful countries that I have never, 
alas! been able to see. J am an old woman now, and 
it cannot much matter to me whether I have travelled 
or not, yet I confess it is a sorrow to me to die 
without seeing Rome. This life is a perpetual 
sacrifice.” 

Lady Margaret, who enjoyed travelling so keenly, 
sympathised with her old friend under the privation, 
though it puzzled her why it need be. A widow of 
Madame de Couvigny’s health and fortune seemed the 
very person who might have spent her days in wander- 
ing from clime to clime, as free as a bird, There was, 
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no doubt, some obstacle in the shape of duty. Lady 
Margaret admired her friend’s courageous self-denial 
without seeking to penetrate farther. 

The Countess was an ardent Legitimist in poli- 
tics ; but she professed the largest toleration towards 
others. Her friends were constantly reminded, and 
every new-comer was informed, that her salon had 
` no political colour, that all opinions met there frankly 
and agreed to disagree. Lady Margaret, however, 
soon discovered, as others had done before her, that 
this fine theory was not strictly carried out in practice. 
Madame de Couvigny’s creed was le Rot. She mis- 
trusted Republicans, she despised Orleanists, and she 
abhorred Radicals; but all these sentiments together 
were love, confidence, and esteem compared to her 
feeling for the Bonapartists. The Englishman’s John- 
sonian remark, that he “ not only hated veal, sir, but 
everybody who eat veal,” expressed something of the 
old lady’s sentiments towards the Empire and the 
Imperialists. To saya word in favour of the existing go- 
vernment, to imply, not that it could do anything good, 
but that it could do anything but the most unmitigated 
evil, was a sin beyond forgiveness in her eyes. At the 
same time, she loudly proclaimed her entire freedom 
from prejudice, and her horror of partisanship ; she 
protested that she liked people to differ from her ; next 
to truth, in fact, there was nothing she loved like con- 
tradiction. Her personal views on most subjects were 
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pessimist ; she considered society in the last stage of 
decay. 

“You don’t remember it, my dear,” she remarked 
to Lady Margaret, “but the Paris of the present day 
is very different from the Paris of even your childhood. 
As to the change it has undergone since mine, that is 
beyond belief; but even in your juvenile days people 
met together here for social intercourse. Now, will 
you tell me what they meet for now ? To eat and drink. 
The men congregate like animals at dinners and sup- 
pers, and the women, like peacocks, to show their fine 
clothes. It is all the fault of those people at the 
Tuileries. They are demoralising the country ; they 
are destroying the whole character of society ; habits 
have become so extravagant, that life is now an 
impossibility in Paris.” 

“Yet a good many contrive somehow to live here,” 
Lady Margaret ventured to suggest. “The city looks 
very gay and prosperous.” 

“Ah! those gay, prosperous people whom you see 
driving about in fine costumes are not Parisians, my 
dear; they are foreigners : Americans and Russians and 
you wicked English. It is all of you who are doing 
the mischief and spoiling Paris for us.” 

“T thought you said it was the Emperor?” said 
Lady Margaret. 

“ So it is, my dear. It is he and his wife who set 
the example, and encourage you all in those extrava- 
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gant fashions. Anybody who is rich is made welcome 
to the Tuileries ; and a nice Court they have! It is 
abominable !” 

“ It should be the aim of every wise ruler to enrich 
the state,” remarked a young man named M. de 
St. Georges, a frequent visitor at Madame de Cou- 
vigny’s, “to draw wealth to the capital by every 
available means, and thus do away with poverty 
amongst his subjects. There is no such curse in a 
state as poverty. Haussmann knows that, and his 
great aim is to abolish it in Paris, to drive away every- 
body who is not rich enough to inhabit his new Boule- 
vards ; and he will succeed; he will found a population 
of exclusively rich citizens.” 

“Listen to him!” shrieked Madame de Couvigny, 
putting her hands up to her ears. “ Is it not enough 
to draw down fire upon us? Poverty the curse of a 
state! He is blaspheming in my salon! The poor 
areacurse! France, the queen of Christendom, is go- 
verned by pagans who would drive them out of her! 
Oh, it is well! You will see how this will end. The 
poor, the happy, holy ones whom Our Lord blessed, 
are hunted away like dogs to make room for million- 
aires! I tell you they are a race of devils, those 
Bonapartes! They will devour our beautiful France 
before they have done; and there is a man who 
sits on a chair in my salon and says it is well !” 

“Permit me, Madame la Comtesse ; you are unjust 
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to the Emperor; you do not understand,” began 
M. de St. Georges. 

“No, I do not understand,” broke in the excited 
old lady. “We have all been fools this eighteen 
hundred years, loving the poor, serving the poor, 
building houses and hospitals for them, treating poverty 
as a thing to be honoured and cherished and protected. 
We were all wrong, it seems ; but the Emperor and 
Haussmann are setting us right; the poor are to be 
hunted away ; that is the new gospel: the gospel of 
the Bonapartes! Yes, it is just so! I broke one of 
my Sèvres cups the other day, and there is no one to 
mend it; the Père Biffe is gone; no one can tell 
where he lives ; perhaps he has ceased to live; he is 
very likely dead. He had a little lodging in the court 
behind my house, in the Rue Blanquette ; they threw 
down the house and demolished the Rue Blanquette 
on the plea of utilité publique. I found a new house, 
but the Père Biffe could not find a new lodging ; he 
had to go away with the dogs into a kennel in some 
out-of-the-way place, far from all the old customers 
who gave him work and bread; and my Sèvres cup 
remains broken. And yet here is a Frenchman who 
says these things are well done!’ 

Lady Margaret was frightened. Was the old lady 
in her right mind? What had a broken tea-cup 
and Pére Biffe to do with the Emperor and M. Hauss- 
mann 4 
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“I admit it was unpardonable of the Imperial 
Government not to take into consideration the con- 
venience of the Pére Biffe,” continued M. de St. 
Georges, who seemed bent on exasperating her, “ but 
if you permit me, madame——” 

“He mocks me!” screamed the old lady, almost 
dancing in her chair with rage; “he ridicules my 
words !” ' , 

“ Nay, madame ; nothing, I protest, could be farther 
from my mind than such an enormity. I regret pro- 
foundly that I should have expressed an opinion dis- 
pleasing to you. I would only venture to remind you 
that you have always impressed upon your friends that 
you wished them to be perfectly free in expressing 
their views on politics and all other subjects.” 

“Yes ; I wish everybody to be free; but I expect 
them to be reasonable, and to hold sensible opinions.” 

“ To agree, in fact, with yours, madame. That is 
precisely the Imperial idea of liberty. You see that, 
after all, you are agreed on certain points with the 
Emperor.” 

Before Madame de Couvigny had sufficiently re- 
covered from this shock to be able to answer it, her 
tormentor bowed himself out of the salon. 

Lady Margaret, to turn off the disagreeable subject, 
asked if the Countess could recommend her to a person 
to mend lace. 

“I have made a great rent in this,” she said, putting 
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two fingers through a hole in her Chantilly shawl, 
“and I don’t know who to give it to. Do you know 
if the little hump-back who used to mend my mother’s 
lace twelve years ago is still in existence ?” 

“Mademoiselle Riquette? Poor little soul! She 
is in sad trouble; another victim to this wicked 
régime. Oh, my dear, it is terrible! I know not 
where it is to end !” 

“ But where does she live? Still at Chaillot ?” 

“To-day, who can tell? Yesterday she lived there ; 
but yesterday was the 15th; but no—I am mistaken 
—this is the 15th. Well, I will send my gens to make 
inquiries ; but I greatly fear——” 

The door opened, and a visitor was announced. 

“ You must not mind the nonsense that foolish boy 
has been talking,” said the Countess in an undertone ; 
“he did not mean it. It was mere bravado to annoy 
me.” l 

“Tf he is an Imperialist, he is quite right to defend 
the Empire,” replied Lady Margaret indifferently. 

“Hush! You must not be so uncharitable. He is 
not an Imperialist; far from it. He is only fond of 
contradiction, like all young men. He bears a very 
high character, I assure you, my dear; and I hope 
you will not repeat the foolish things he has been 
saying.” | 

« You may trust to my discretion. I have forgotten 
them already,” said Lady Margaret, highly amused at 
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her friend’s earnestness. She bent her forehead for 
the Countess’s kiss, and went out. 

The day was fine, and she had nothing to do, so she 
desired the coachman to drive to the wood. As soon 
as they got to the Champs Elysées, however, she told 
him to turn off to Chaillot. It occurred to her that 
she would make inquiries about the little lace-mender. 

Lord X—-——had occupied a house at Chaillot when he 
resided in Paris twelve years before. Lady Margaret 
thought she would like to see it again : a low-roofed, 
straggling house, more like an old-fashioned farm- 
house that had grown into a manor-house. It stood 
on the left side of the Rue de Chaillot as you went 
up, and commanded a beautiful view from the back : 
a perfect forest of gardens flowing down to the river. 
All the houses on that side had gardens. 

“ What part of Chaillot does your ladyship wish to 
stop at?” inquired the man. 

Her ladyship did not know ; so she got out at the en- 
trance of the street which gives its name to the district, 
and desired the carriage to follow her. Could this possibly 
be the Chaillot of twelve years ago? There was not a 
vestige of the old picturesque parish she remembered ; 
the narrow streets, where, in spring and summer-time, 
through every porte-cochére, you caught vistas of lilacs, 
chestnuts, and laburnums, were all gone; leaves and 
blossoms had disappeared, and in their stead were fine 
white mansions with gilded balconies and gingerbread 
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gates. Long lines of houses, stiff, white, and high, 
ran out on either side, in place of the pretty old villas, 
some large, some small, embowered in trees all the 
year round, “white in winter, green in summer ;” the 
waving forest, sloping to the river, was now a desolate 
plain with gas lamps for trees, and was called the 
Trocadero, they told Lady Margaret. 

No one could tell her of the old house she was in 
search of. It had been “ demolished” to make room 
for the new avenues of grand hotels. What chance 
had she of finding the little old lace-mender in such a 
fine neighbourhood as this ! The meaning of Madame 
de Couvigny’s outburst began to dawn on her; the 
poor must indeed be driven forth from these fine 
quarters where no provision had been made for them. 
Mademoiselle Riquette had lived in the second story 
of a little house in a garden, three houses and three 
gardens behind a handsome mansion fronting the 
street, and opposite Lord X 8. 

Lady Margaret remembered the look of the place as 
if it were yesterday ; she had gone there often with 
her mother’s maid, and left hundreds of pounds worth 
of lace in Mademoiselle Riquette’s hands. There used 
to be a row of gooseberry-bushes in the last garden, 
and an apple-tree before the windows. A Polish 
countess lived on the first floor : a stately little lady 
with a very long nose and a wig, and who always 
wore a rusty black silk dress. Her rooms were very 
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small, and floored with red tiles; but she had troops 
of friends coming to visit her. Lady Margaret used 
to see the splendid carriages drive up with princes’ and 
earls’ coronets on the panels ; and on Friday, when she 
was at home, grandes dames would sweep up the 
narrow pathway through all the intervening gardens, 
with their flunkies behind them, to her door. Lady 
Margaret had once laughed at the notion of a 
“ countess ” living in such a place, and having such fine 
visitors coming to her “ day,” but the lace-mender had 
rebuked the haughty little English maiden by inform- 
ing her that in France well-born people were not 
despised because they were poor. 

Where was the Polish lady now, Lady Margaret 
wondered. There seemed no more room for her than 
for the lace-mender in these grand stuccoed houses on 
every side. 

After crossing the Avenue Joséphine into all 
that remained of the old Rue de Chaillot, she be- 
came aware that something unusual was going on; 
people were crowding into the street ; the windows 
were filled with excited faces : some were crying ; carts 
were advancing, loaded with shabby household gods: 
a bed, a few broken-backed chairs, a table, generally a 
bird-cage and a cat crowning the motley collection. 
These carts drew up alongside the street. The women 
who trundled them were nearly all crying; others 
surrounded them, offering condolence. The scene was 
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deeply distressing, and Lady Margaret’s curiosity was 
painfully excited. 

Presently there was a movement on the left side of 
the street ; some door was thrown open, and the crowd 
turned and flocked in. It was the church. Lady 
Margaret followed with the stream, anxious to see 
what it was all about, and with a vague hope, too, 
that in so large a gathering of the poorer inhabitants 
of the place she might possibly light on Mademoiselle 
Riquette. She had scarcely entered the church when 
she beheld the very person she was in search of, 
crouched down beside a pillar, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Lady Margaret recognised the 
hump and the high-crowned cap immediately. 

“ Mademoiselle Riquette ! Do you remember me ?” 
she whispered, bending close to the little woman’s 
face. “I am the daughter of the Countess X——, 
whom you worked for long ago.” 

“Oh! milady Marguerite! I remember you per- 
fectly! Mon Diew/ what a sad meeting is this!” 
said Riquette, looking up through her tears, 

« What has happened? Pray tell me.” 

« Milady does not know! We are all turned out 
of the quartier ; our houses are to be throw down for 
utilité publique! Weare three hundred families—that 
makes nearly a thousand of us in all! We got warn- 
ing three months ago that we were to leave; but we’ 
could not believe it till the last. What is to become 
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of us God only knows! M. le Curé invited us to 
come for his blessing before we went away ; he knows 
us all; he has baptised and married and buried us 
these forty years. Oh, it is hard !” 

She hid her face in her apron, sobbing. Lady 
Margaret was greatly affected. 

“ And where are you going to live now ?” 

“Who knows! Iam going off with the rest to 
La Glaciére ; we can find no place to lodge ourselves 
this side of the city; it is all too fine and too (dear. 
Ever since the building fever began I have been 
hunted from lodging to lodging like a thief; these 
eight years past I have never been quiet for six 
months; but so long as I could stay in my quarter I 
did not mind ; I could always find my customers, and 
they gave me work, and I could live; but now I am 
going far away from them; they will not come all 
across Paris to bring me their flounces to mend, and 
I shall starve. Oh! how can the good God let it be! 
It is too hard on us.” 

“But you will find new customers where you are 
going,” said Lady Margaret encouragingly ; “ you are 
so clever, you will soon get known, and everybody in 
the neighbourhood will employ you.” 

“Eh! milady does not know LaGlaciére. There 
is no lace there to mend; there are no rentiers, no 
rich people ; everybody is poor, and when they are 
out of work they die of hunger because there is no 
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one to give any help. Ah! it is cruel on the poor to 
drive them so far away from the rich. But the 
Government does not think of that.” 

She was sobbing again, and before Lady Margaret 
could find any word of comfort to say to her, a stir in 
the crowd announced the entrance of the curé ; the buzz 
of -voices—for all had been talking in whispers—sub- 
sided in an instant as the venerable old priest, who 
knew almost every one of them by name, stood in the 
pulpit looking down on them. 

“My friends, my dear children ....” he began; 
and then there was a long pause, no more words 
would come, and at last he gave up the struggle and 
burst into tears. The congregation broke out into 
uncontrollable grief; the women sobbed out loud, and 
the children cried for company. There were few tears 
: in the eyes of the men; their faces showed a sterner 
kind of emotion; they looked hard and fierce, like 
men who feel too deeply wronged for tears ; vengeance 
was what they wanted. | 

When the ‘general emotion had calmed down, the 
curé found himself sufficiently composed to speak. His 
language was hopeful and tender, but you felt there 
was an under-current of indignation flowing beneath 
the surface, which it required all his self-command to 
repress. He did not utter a word of reproach against 
the rulers who were driving these thousand poor 
members of his flock into banishment; but the ad- 
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mission that it was a banishment implied a deeper 
reproach than any words could have framed. There 
was no need to denounce the tyranny which, for the 
sake of adorning the city and putting more money 
into the pockets of the rich, was taking bread out of 
all these mouths, and sending them where, in many 
cases, the desperate struggle to earn it would end in 
starvation ; the fact spoke for itself with the terrible 
eloquence of reality. — 

The curé reminded them of the lessons they had 
so often heard in this church, where they would never 
be all assembled again, but where, so long as he had 
strength to mount the steps of the altar, they should 
never be forgotten. He blessed them solemnly and 
with a fresh flood of emotion. As he raised his hand 
many fell upon their knees; but full as many remained 
standing, their heads turned towards the pulpit with 
an expression of stiff-necked defiance. They had 
not come here to blubber and pray like women; they 
had come to see the good old curé, and show their 
sense of his kindness to them during the years 
they had lived together; they would gladly clasp his 
hand, but they were not going to kneel down for 
his blessing. The good grain was mixed with the 
bad, and the tares were more abundant than the 
wheat. 

As Lady Margaret stood looking round upon the 
ranks of angry and sorrowing faces, the scene of the 
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chapel. ab Bangmore, where she had first beheld an 
assembly of Catholics worshipping, came vividly þe- 
fore her with a painful sense of contrast. Where was 
here the ecstatic faith, the joyous hope, the all-forgiving 
love which had there shone out so triumphantly on 
the faces of the people? The peasants of Connemara 
were poorer than these Parisian artisans and labourers; 
they too had grievances, they had many things to com- 
plain of on the part of those above them. Two years 
spent on the Continent had opened Lady Margaret’s 
eyes to many things which she had not understood 
before ; she now recognised grievous, sometimes even 
cruel, injustice in certain relations where heretofore the 
interest of the landlord had seemed to her the justifi- 
cation of the wrong to the tenant; she had never be- 
fore regarded those unequal conditions in the light of 
a wrong towards the heavily-laden peasant ; they were 
a law of nature, a birthright of sorrow to be borne 
uncomplainingly. She had seen them so borne by 
her Connemara people. Sometimes even in the old 
days, when she was in the midst of them, it had oc- 
curred to her in a dreamy, speculative way, to wonder 
where the secret of their cheerful endurance, their 
loyalty and resignation, lay, and that scene in the 
chapel had come before her as a possible solution to 
the mystery. It must be their faith—she no longer 
called it superstition; there was no other way of 
accounting for it. To love those beneath us, those 
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who are weak and humble and in want of us, this is 
easy enough ; it is the natural prompting of our heart, 
and an instinct that is not foreign even to the pride 
of our nature; but to love those who are above us, 
the rich, the strong, the great, who might make us 
happy, and do not, who might lighten our burdens, 
and do not; who treat us, on the contrary, with 
haughty indifference, if not with cruelty, who sacrifice 
the peace of our lives, and for aught they know the 
fate of our souls, to their own selfish gratification— 
to love such as these, to serve them loyally, to forgive 
and to bless them, this is the triumph of a divine 
philosophy; this is a miracle which the gospel of love 
can alone accomplish. And this is what the priest 
teaches the hewers of wood to do. No wonder they 
love the man who bears the comforting message to 
them, the friend whose sympathy never fails, whose 
sincerity is always trusted ; who tells them that their 
lot is the chosen one, and teaches them to bless it; 
who makes the spade light on the poor man’s 
shoulder, and brings sunbeams of hope into his 
cabin. 

“Come and see me to-morrow,” said Lady Marga- 
ret, pressing the contents of her purse into the lace- 
mender’s hand. 

The exodus poured silently out of the church; the 
weeping women and fierce-browed men fell into rank, 


and began their march to the Glacière. 
10 
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Was it a type of the scapegoat going forth into 
the wilderness and carrying the sins of the people 
with him, or was it a symbol of the ark departing 
from the guilty city ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2 WANTED just to see you and have a little 
serious. conversation with you, my dear,” 
said Madame de Couvigny one morning 
when Lady Margaret came in. ‘“ What are your pre- 
sent plans ?” 

“I have no very definite ones,” replied Lady Mar- 
garet. “I shall remain in Paris until the weather 
grows too warm, and then I go on home.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Oh no; I have two trusty servants who never 
leave me.” 

“ Enfant / I did not mean that! Servants do not 
count ; one is alone with fifty of them. Are you not 
thinking of marrying again ?” 

The blood rushed to Lady Margaret's face. 

“Nothing is farther from my thoughts, madame,” 
she answered coldly. 
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“Oh, but your friends should think about it, my 
dear. I have been much preoccupied about it of late. 
But it is difficult to meet all the conditions in one 
person,” said the old lady, shaking her head musingly. 

“ Pray cease to trouble yourself further about it, 
Comtesse,” said Lady Margaret, compelled to smile in 
spite of her annoyance and the pain which the mention 
of the subject a up; “I am quite determined 
never to marry.” 

“ You see, ma petite,” continued the Comtesse, as if 
she had not heard a word her companion had said, 
‘it is difficult to meet with all the conditions you 
require; and you are quite right’ to exact them. I 
have found two, for instance, who are all that could be 
wished in point of blood and fortune ; but one is too 
old, and the other is too young ; and a proper propor- 
tion on that head is indispensable. How old are you, 
Marguerite ?” 

“ Kight-and-twenty ; but I entreat of you, madame, 


» 


dismiss 

“Dear me! Eight-and-twenty! I thought you 
were four years younger. That alters the case. The 
Vicomte is forty, but he does not look more than five- 
and-thirty. You know our proverb, “ A man is as old 
as he looks ;’ and how much truer is it of a woman ! 
Eight-and-twenty ? That makes only twelve years, 
difference ; after all, it is but two years beyond the 
proper proportion. I must consider this affair again.” 
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“ Dear Madame de Couvigny, if you really have my 
happiness at heart, I beg you will give up all idea of 
the subject,” said Lady Margaret, who was now fully 
aroused to the comical side of the discussion. “ We 
have totally different views of marriage in England! 
If you knew how ridiculous your business-like way of 
managing it seems to us !” 

“Ah! you were always a romantic little thing; I 
suspect you are a little bit exaliée yet. And why not, 
ma petite? A tinge of romance spoils nothing ; on the 
contrary, it makes life look couleur de rose. Will you 
come and dine with me to-morrow—no—let me see— 
Thursday ?” 

Lady Margaret excused herself on the plea that she 
had a young friend staying with her to whom she 
must devote herself exclusively during the week. 

This impediment, which rescued her for the moment, 
furnished, as it turned out, the very opportunity her 
friend was on the look out for. The young lady in 
question was Grace Fitzgerald, the sister of Major 
Fitzgerald, who had obtained leave of absence, and 
accompanied her to Paris in compliance with Lady 
Margaret’s invitation. It had been given rather to 
show her grateful remembrance of the brother’s kind- 
ness in a moment of great sorrow, than from any anti- 
cipation of pleasure in the young girl’s company. But 
Grace was so enchanted with everything and every- 
body, and found it all so new and delightful, that she 
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inoculated her chaperon with some of her own enjoy- 
ment, and drew her into sharing amusements which 
for years Lady Margaret had ceased to care for. 

“You have drawn me into a life of frightful dissi- 
pation, Grace. I don’t know where it is to end,” she 
declared one night as they drove home from the 
Italiens, Grace singing her favourite airs from Puritani 
all the way. 

Lady Margaret was certainly not prepared for this 
dissipation going the length of carrying her to a court 
ball; that was a climax beyond her wildest conjectures ; 
and when Grace first mentioned it, she gave a flat 
refusal. But it was not so easy to withstand the look 
of blank disappointment on the pretty beseeching 
face. 

“Tt is the last ball this season ; but, anyhow, Jshall 
never have a chance of seeing one at the Tuileries 
again,” said Grace. 

Lady Margaret sympathised, but was inexorable for 
two hours. Then she suddenly announced her in- 
tention of ordering the carriage after luncheon and 
driving straight to the dressmaker’s. Grace kissed 
her in a rapture of gratitude, and nearly sang the roof 
off the house for the rest of the morning. Those were 
busy days before the night of the-ball. Lady Mar- 
garet, who had yielded only out of sheer good nature, 
by degrees caught something of her young friend’s 
excitement, and when the gala evening arrived, she 
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was as flurried and nervous as if this passing return to 
the gay world were her first appearance there. Major 
Fitzgerald came to dinner, and accompanied them to 
the ball. The card of invitation said nine, but it was 
well known that you should be there at eight in order 
to secure a seat where you could see the court. So 
about a quarter to eight they started. Already the 
Place du Carrousel was filled with carriages drawn up 
before the illuminated windows of the palace, and 
Lady Margaret’s had to go at a foot-pace for twenty 
minutes before they alighted. The opening scene was 
very brilliant ; the velvet carpeted hall was thronged 
with “fair women and brave men,” shining with 
jewels and resplendent with stars and decorations 
belonging to every court in Europe; the dresses were 
fairy-like, the uniforms dazzling in variety of richness. 
The magnificent Cent Gardes stood ranged in single 
file on either side of the noble staircase, a guard on 
every step, erect and immovable as statues; not a 
muscle of their bodies, not a plume of their helmets 
stirred ; breastplates and helmets shone till they 
blinded you under the floods of light poured down on 
them from the enormous chandeliers, but the men 
within them seemed petrified ; blue and silver giants 
drawn up not in battle’s “ magnificently stern array,” 
but in “order serviceable,” like bright-harnessed heralds 
of some pageant of peace. 

“ Are they alive? I would give anything to stick 
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a pin in one and see,” whispered Grace to her 
brother. 

“Say, guardsman, are you alive?” asked the Major, 
grasping the arm of the blue giant nearest to him, and 
giving it a shake. The arm dropped heavily by the 
man’s side, as if it had been the limb of a dead body; 
you could see two eyes twinkling with laughter 
beneath the projecting helmet, but the rest of the 
features maintained their stony immobility. 

“They frighten me! Let us run away 
Grace. 

Just as she spoke the clock struck the hour to 
relieve the guard. The two men at the foot of the 
stairs started from their post as suddenly as if they 
had been dead bodies galvanised, and strode across 
the marble pavement, their iron heels ringing, their 
sabres clashing, all the metal of their regimentals 
going click ! click! like clocks set going by the touch 
of a spring. 

Early as Lady Margaret and her party were, they 
found every spot taken in the Salle des Maré- 
chaux. Major Fitzgerald got separated from them 
almost at once, so the two ladies pushed their way on 
alone till they got near enough to the Porte de 
l'Empereur to command a view of the Emperor and 
Empress as they entered the Throne-room. On the 
benches in front of the throne sat the wives and 
daughters of those demi-gods the hauts functionnaires, 
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ministers, senators, general officers, the toilettes and 
uniforms making the room as bright and gaudy as a 
flower-garden. Grace was beside herself with delight. 
But Lady Margaret began to feel tired at the end of half 
an hour, squeezed as she was against a pillar with a 
huge lustre shining right over her head. Suddenly 
some one from behind the pillar pronounced her name, 
and on looking round she saw M. de St. Georges. 

“You in such company, monsieur! What will 
Madame de Couvigny say when she hears it?” ex- 
claimed Lady Margaret. 

“ Need she hear it, madame, if I throw myself on 
your mercy and discretion ?’ returned the gentleman. 

“Fie! A man should have the courage of his 
opinions. But you have nothing to fear from me; I 
will not denounce you.” 

The conversation was cut short by a movement in 
the crowd which indicated the approach of the Im- 
perial party. The Porte de l'Empereur flew open, 
the chamberlain struck the ground with his gold 
wand, a loud voice shouted “ L’ Empereur /” and their 
Majesties advanced to their crimson and gold fauteuils, 
followed by the diplomatic body, who ranged them- 
selves on either side of the steps of the platform. An 
ambassadress sat down on the step at the Empress’s 
feet. An old pasha, swathed in a delicious white 
blanket, with a turban like a jewelled snake coiled 
round his head, was singled out for the honour of 
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shaking hands with the Emperor. After sitting for a 
short time, the Imperial hosts rose and proceeded to 
make the tour of the rooms ; the staff fell into rank, 
the grand chamberlain walking backwards and striking 
the floor with his gold stick, while splendid court 
ladies and lords followed in a golden stream. 

“Oh ! can we not push on and get somewhere to 
have a good look at them! I would give my eyes to get 
close to the Empress just for one minute!” cried 
Grace in high excitement. But the crowd swayed 
forward, and she was crushed against the pillar till she 
could hardly breathe. 

“Do you think you could accomplish this feat for 
my young friend, M. de St. Georges?” said Lady 
Margaret. 

M. de St. Georges declared he would do it or die ; 
so, offering his arm to Grace, he charged valiantly 
through the crowd. 

“Don’t be away long; I shall wait here till you 
come back,” Lady Margaret called out to them ; and 
in another moment M. de St. Georges and Grace were 
lost to her view. 

The room soon cleared sufficiently to allow Lady 
Margaret to find a seat, and there was plenty to 
amuse her in the scene around. The costumes were a 
sight in themselves, and there were a variety of little 
comedies going on on all sides. Dowagers were con- 
versing on the benches near her, and the scraps of their 
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conversation which reached her were as good as a play 
to Lady Margaret. The subjects under discussion 
were sometimes of an intimate character, but this did 
not necessitate low tones ; the speakers dissected their 
friends’ concerns and their toilettes, wondering how 
much they cost, and how the bills were paid; they 
canvassed the merits of matrimonial candidates, show- 
ing themselves enthusiastic about some, and severely 
disapproving of others. Two very ancient dowagers, 
seated just behind Lady Margaret, pitched their voices 
so high that everybody in the neighbourhood might 
have heard their conversation if they had been so 
minded ; Lady Margaret having no one to talk to, 
could not help hearing. | 

“For my part, I shall be sorry if he succeeds,” said 
one. “ He is a spendthrift and a vaurien ; he has eaten 
his own and his mother’s fortune, and he will eat hers 

if he gets her.” 
' Bah! he is no worse than the rest. The pretty 
widow is rich enough to let him be extravagant with- 
out ruining her; and then think what a good old 
name he has !” 

“ Her own is just as good.” 

“ What does an American name signify ?” 

“ She is not American ; she is English.” 

“Ah! then it is her husband who was Ameri- 
can ?” 

“Not at all; he was Irish; he was a good deal 
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older than her, and left her a very large for- 
tune.” 

“ A marriage of convenance ; all the more reason for 
making one of inclination now.” 

“You are mistaken; she was deeply attached to 
him. These English women seldom marry where 
they don’t love ; they want a heart in a husband.” 

“ They are right—when they can get one.” 

“I don’t believe there is one to be had in this case. 
St. Georges is an egotist who has no heart for any one 
but himself.” 

“ He is intelligent and agreeable ; he will make the 
belle Anglaise believe he is in love with her. You will 
see if that affair is not settled within a week; the old 
lady has set her mind on it, and you know how perse- 
vering she is. Shall we go and have some supper? I 
feel exhausted.” : 

The two dowagers moved off towards the supper- 
room. Lady Margaret looked after them, and recog- 
nised one of them—the one who patronised M. de 
St. Georges—as a lady whom she had seen at Madame 
de Couvigny’s. Just at that moment she caught 
sight of M. de St. Georges making towards his pro- 
tectress. She scized his arm, and they began to talk 
with great volubility. The idea that the belle Anglaise 
and her money, and his chances of securing both, 
might be the theme of their discourse, fired Lady 
Margaret's pride, and filled her with sudden disgust 
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and resentment. What, moreover, had this chival- 
rous aspirant to her hand done with the young lady 
she had confided to him? Had he abandoned her in 
the supper-room and come off with a view to follow- 
ing up his opportunity with herself? She rose angrily 
to go in search of Grace. 

Those who have had experience of a court mob 
know how closely it resembles a street one ; the raw. 
materials are the same in both, the apparent refine- 
ment of the former being too often only a varnish 
smeared over the same original substance: the same 
inborn selfishness, the same reckless struggle after per- 
sonal convenience to the utter disregard of their 
neighbours’ toes, coats, and dresses ; fine ladies and 
gentlemen elbowing and pushing just as the great 
unwashed do. There is nothing like a crowd—espe- 
cially a crowd making for a supper-table—for testing 
the quality of good breeding ; if it be but a surface 
veneering, it soon gets rubbed off, and shows the true 
nature of the stuff beneath it. The embroidered, 
bejewelled mob of the Tuileries was composed of 
mixed elements, some gold, some pinchbeck ; but it 
was good-humoured on the whole; a French mob, 
high or low, generally is. It pushed its way vigor- 
ously towards the flesh-pots to whose precincts only a 
certain number were admitted at a time, entering 
by one door, and coming out by another ; the ingoing 
stream flowed side by side with the outcoming, 
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separated only by a crimson cord with a Cent Garde 
at each end. Lady Margaret found herself hemmed 
in and carried along with the current. The remarks 
going on amongst the Imperial guests were amusing 
and characteristic. 

“The paté de foie gras is excellent ; I commend it to 
you: J’y retourne/” called out a lady leaving the 
supper-room to a friend on her way in. 

“Allons! Let us make haste in before it all dis- 
appears !” cried a general officer. 

Everybody laughed, and there was a fresh impetus 
in the advancing movement. Lady Margaret was not 
in a mood to enjoy the fun. She could not help but 
push, and she was beginning to be thoroughly disgusted 
and out of temper. 

Major Fitzgerald, meantime, with Grace on his arm, 
was hunting for her in despair. He had met Grace in 
the ball-room while the Empress was passing through, 
and thanking M. de St. Georges for thus far taking 
care of her, relieved him of his charge. Lady Mar- 
garet had promised not to stir until they came back, 
but in her excitement at seeing the faithless knight 
reappear alone, she had forgotten her promise and 
rushed off in search of Grace. 

“At last! Why did you go away?” exclaimed 
Grace when, after an hour’s chase, they met. Then 
followed explanations and recriminations. ‘“ Why did 
you not keep your word and stay in the same place ?” 
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“ How could I sit still when I saw M. de St. Georges 
come back without you? What have you been 
doing all this time? Have you danced at all ?” 

“Only a turn with him,” said Grace, nodding at 
her brother ; “ but oh ! I have enjoyed it all so much, 
Lady Margaret! It was so very kind of you to come 
with me; I would not have missed it for the world !” 

“That is some compensation ; and now, are you 
tired? Do you feel inclined to come away? Don’t 
say yes on my account; I am quite ready to stay as 
long as you like,” said Lady Margaret good-naturedly. 

Grace knew, however, that this was said in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. Moreover, Lady Margaret look tired, 
and she had been working hard herself, although it 
was a delightful toil, so she declared for going home. 
She did so the more willingly as there was no more 
chance of seeing the beautiful Empress and her 
diamonds again. It was past midnight, and royalty 
had retired from the vulgar gaze to its private 
apartments. 


CHAPTER IX. 


7) OMMER sailed in on golden wings, and held 
| its revel amidst flowers and birds and sun- 
_ beams and silver shadows, and now it was 
departing, and autumn was at hand. War was still 
raging in the sunny harvest-fields ; the sickle was not 
heard singing in the corn, the scythe of the reaper was 
rusting in the grange; other sounds were echoing 
through the plains and valleys where the fruits of the 
earth stood ripe and perfect under the vibrating sun. 
Meanwhile, the roar of the mitrailleuse drew nearer 
day by day to the capital, and people no longer 
mocked at the threatened siege. 

Lady Margaret still lingered on in Paris. She had 
been detained in the first instance by an accident 
which made it impossible for her to travel : a sprained 
ankle, which kept her a prisoner on the sofa for two 
months, And now that she was well again, and fit to 
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undertake the journey, she felt a strange reluctance to 
move. She had got wrought up to sympathy with 
the excitement around her, and could not tear herself 
=- away. She thirsted as eagerly as any Frenchwoman to 
know everything that was going on, to have the last 
news from the frontier, to hear from hour to hour 
what despatches came in, what reports were afloat— 
though few of them were trustworthy. If she went 
away to Connemara she would be off from all this, and 
reduced to her daily newspaper for the latest intelli- 
gence. But things had now reached that point when it 
became imperative on her to leave; the siege was 
imminent, and everybody who was not bound to 
remain was either gone or on the eve of going. 

Lady Margaret was busy writing farewell notes to 
friends one morning when the door opened, and 
Burke announced : 

“The Reverend Mr. Ringwood.” 

It was a welcome meeting on both sides. 

“ Where have you come from, and where are you 
going ?” was Lady Margaret’s first inquiry when the 
glad surprise of the meeting was over. 

“T have just returned from Rome, and was on my 
way to Switzerland, when my plans were suddenly 
changed. I am under orders to spend the winter out 
of England ; theold troublein my chest. I intended to go 
to Pau after spending the autumn amongst the moun- 
tains ; but all this is changed now. I mean to attach 
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myself to a regiment that is about to start for the 
frontier, and I shall remain with it so long as my ser- 
vices are wanted. When the war is over I shall go 
south somewhere; unless,” he added, laughing, “a 
Prussian bullet sets me free before then.” 

“And this is what you call coming abroad for your 
health ?” 

He laughed. 

“The only thing I am under orders for is the 
climate ; that is good just now everywhere in the seat 
of war.” 

“ But have you strength for the service of an army 
chaplain? Only think what a risk you are running 
to, not only your health, but your life,” remonstrated 
Lady Margaret. 

“ What better could befall either of them than to be 
lost in such a cause 2” 

“What! The cause of the French against the 
Germans? Are your political sympathies so strong as 
all that ?” 

“ If I have any political sympathies they are rather 
the other way,” replied Mr. Ringwood. “I was 
indignant with the French for going to war, and I 
fully expected—not to say hoped—that they might 
get the worst of it at first ; but since the tide has set 
to tremendously against them, I have veered round to 
their side, though not to the extent of canonising them 
and vituperating the Germans, No; the cause I am 
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enlisting in is neither French nor German ; it is the 
cause of souls. I am going to help the mone and 
the dying ; I hope to be of use to many.” 

“ But is there not a French ee attached to 
every regiment ?” 

“Yes; but what is one amongst such a number ? 
On a field of battle there may be a hundred dying 
men all in want of him at the same moment ; an extra 
priest at such times is an immense mercy ; and if I am 
the means of salvation to even one soul, if I come in 
time to absolve even one a the last, that will be worth 
the risk ten times over.” 

There was a suppressed ring of aon in Mr. 
Ringwood’s voice as he uttered the last sentence which 
made Lady Margaret start. What a very singular 
race of men they were, those Catholic priests ! Here was 
a refined, studious man, having an income quite suffi- 
cient for his tastes and habits, starting off of his own 
accord to expose his life, and, at any rate, in all pro- 
bability to destroy his health, and for what? For the 
chance of giving absolution to some dying soldier who 
was not even his fellow-countryman ! What faith the 
man must have in the virtue of his own sacramental 
priestly power ! 

_ “ How long do you remain in Paris ?” she inquired. 

“Until my regiment starts. They are a band of 
raw recruits, some of them mere boys, who look 
hardly strong enough to shoulder their musket. J 

l1—2 
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have just been assisting at the drill; it is a sad 
spectacle.” 

“Tt is abominable! It is sheer butchery! I am 
- thankful I am going,” said Lady Margaret impetu- 
ously. “ How did you find me out? At the Embassy, 
I suppose ?’ 

“No; I did not inquire for you anywhere; I had 
no idea you were here. It was Crampton who told 
me ; I met him this morning at Galignani’s. You are 
one of his flock, are you not ?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“You only believe it? The sheep should know 
their own shepherd, should they not ?” said Mr. Ring- 
wood, laughing. “He spoke of you with great in- 
terest, at any rate, and seemed glad that you were 
going ; although he said at the same time it was a pity, 
as you were so spirited, that you should not stay and 
see it out.” 

Lady Margaret laughed. 

“ Does he intend to stay and see it out himself ?” 

“I fancy so ; but we only exchanged afew words in 
a hurry.” 

“The man is simply mad if he thinks of stopping 
with his wife and ten children in a besieged city P 
cried Lady Margaret. 

“Ten? Good gracious! Is Crampton at the head 
of a family of ten? He must find it hard enough to 
provide for them in times of peace, but how he is to 
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do it in an emergency like this I cannot imagine. He 
is an excellent fellow. We used to be great allies in 
the old Oxford days.” 

Just as Mr. Ringwood had said this, there was a 
ring at the door, and’ Burke ushered in Mr. Cramp- 
ton in person. 

«You have come to speed me on my way,” said 
Lady Margaret; “but tell me, is it true that you 
intend to remain yourself ?” 

“ Certainly ; it is my duty,” replied the clergyman 
emphatically. 

“ And your wife and children ? Is there no question 
of duty to them ?” 

“My first duty is to my calling. Happily, my wife 
understands that, and is a help instead of a hindrance 
to me; she insists on remaining here to share what- 
ever may be in store for me. The children leave to- 
morrow for Scotland, where they will stay with some 
relations of ours.” 

“ Do you expect to have many English here during 
the siege? since siege there is to be,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood. “I thought the entire English colony had 
taken flight.” 

“ All those who could have done so; but those who 
remain are precisely the ones who are most in need of 
me—servants and tradespeople; they are likely to 
have a cruel time of it. It is a comfort to feel I may 
be of some use to them,” 
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“And your confrère, Mr. Watkins, does he stay ?” 
asked Lady Margaret. 

“Yes ; I met him yesterday buying up biscuits and 
other provon” 

“ It is very praiseworthy in him,” said Lady Mar- 
garet; “but it is not so heroic as your staying ; he has 
not a wife and children.” 

“ He has one daughter, and I suspect he finds it 
hard work holding out against her; she is quite 
wrapped up in him, poor child, and in a frantic state 
about his remaining ; she won’t be persuaded to leave 
him, and her health is extremely delicate, so Watkins 
is terrified for her ; he looks as if he had not slept for 
a week, and she cries all day, and I dare say all 
night.” 

“ You see, Mr. Ringwood, our priests are capable of 
some self-sacrifice too,” said Lady Margaret, with a 
pardonable touch of pride in her own parson, “and I 
am not sure if it is not more heroic in them than in 
you.” | 

“Tt is a vast deal more so,” assented Mr. Ring- 
wood. “ There is no question of heroism at all for 
us; we are simply doing our duty.” 

“We would say also that we are only doing our 
duty,” remarked Mr. Crampton. 

“Yes, in a certain sense, no doubt,” assented Mr. 
Ringwood; “but our duty is simplified by our 
having no choice ; there is no heroism in it because 
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there are no conflicting calls; we have no wives or 
children to consider; from the moment we become 
priests we are perfectly free ; the church is our wife, 
and our flocks are our children. This is what makes 
it easier for us to sacrifice ourselves when the call 
comes; we have no family, we are cosmopolitans, 
pilgrims, vagabonds on the face of the earth!” he 
added, laughing. 

“ There is something in what you say,” replied Mr. 
Crampton, turning the signet-ring on his finger with 
a musing air; “but I assure you that we do not re- 
gard our duty as a matter of choice in a crisis like the 
present ; any minister of the Church of England who 
deserted his post in Paris at this moment would be 
branded as a renegade and a traitor.” 

“T vote you all heroes,” said Lady Margaret ; “it 
is only a question of degree, so we may leave that 
open.” 

“ No, I protest,” said Mr. Ringwood; “the man 
who only pe his duty is no hero; he must do some- 
thing more.” 

“ What more can he do?” 

“ His neighbour's duty. For instance, there is no 
heroism in your cook cooking the dinner to-day, al- 
though she must find it very uncomfortable standing 
before a furnace, and scalding her face over steaming 
saucepans this hot day; but suppose you took pity on 
the poor woman, and insisted on her coming in and 
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sitting down quietly in the shade of this large, pleasant 
room, and went and cooked your own dinner, that 
would be heroic; you would be a heroine.” 

“ Most assuredly !” said Mr. Crampton. 

“You are laughing at me; I will discuss no more 
with you,” said Lady Margaret, laughing herself at 
the illustration. | 

Mr. Crampton stood up to go. He shook hands 
with Lady Margaret ; and then turning to Mr. Ring- 
wood : 

“Well, God be with you,” he said; “I hope we 
may meet soon again in better weather, as the sailors 
Say.” | 

When the door had closed on him, Lady Margaret 
gaid : 

“T feel as if J were a deserter, going off and leaving 
you brave people here behind me. As to you, I con- 
fess you fairly bewilder me; Mr. Crampton has, after 
all, a distinct official duty to keep him here; but there 
is not the shadow of an obligation on your side; in 
fact, you are practically carrying out your own comical 
illustration, and going to cook the dinner it is other 
people’s business to prepare.” 

“ No, no; the parallel does not hold in my case,” 
said the priest gaily; “wheré there are souls to be 
saved, and a priest is free to go and try to save them, 
-it is his plain duty to do it; there is no choice in the 
matter. ‘ Whatsoever thou findest under thy hand’— 
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you see I can quote Scripture though I am a popish 
priest !” 

“But they are such a good-for-nothing lot those 
French! They have no religion at all; they don’t 
care about having their souls saved.” 

“ That is making short work of it. Poor France !” 
Mr. Ringwood heaved a sigh, and smiled; “ but sup- 
posing they were the race of outcasts you make them 
out, that would only be an additional claim on me ; the 
worse people are, the more we priests run after them ; 
you know the story of the good sheep being forsaken 
to look for the naughty one who strayed away from 
the fold 9” 

Lady Margaret looked at him for a moment with 
an expression that said plainly : You are a mystery ; I 
cannot make you out. Then abruptly changing the 
conversation, she asked if he found Paris much altered 
since he had last been there. 

“Thai is about eighteen years ago, just after the 
the coup d'état,” he replied; “I see a remarkable 
change both in the place and the people ; luxury has 
made enormous strides, the increase of wealth is pro- 
digious, material prosperity has flourished in every 
direction, and, as far as an outsider can judge, there 
is a proportionate decay in better things. I have 
talked with all sorts of people during this fortnight 
that I have been here, priests, atheists, savans, shop- 
keepers, persons of various classes and creeds, and the 
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impression I gather from all is the same; there has 
been a downward moral march corresponding to the 
ascending scale of prosperity. One cannot help being 
struck by the moral poverty of the people generally ; 
there is not a spark of patriotism ; individual interest 
is everything ; no one cares for the general good ; it 
is a question of personal loss or gain with everybody ; 
high and low, it is all the same.” 

“The same thing has struck me again and again 
during these months I have been in Paris,” said Lady 
Margaret ; “and I think it rather an alarming symp- 
tom. The people, the Parisians at any rate, are 
soaked through with materialism. They worship no 
God but what my poor Kevin used to call the ‘ good 
God Comfort.’ ” 

“ And how then can one wonder at the result of 
this war ?’ exclaimed Mr. Ringwood ; “ when a people 
come to that, when they set up their body as an idol, 
and sacrifice the nobler and better part of their being 
to it, what can come of it but what has come? The 
body like a pampered slave turns on its master and 
refuses to do his bidding.” 

“ How is it all to end?” Lady Margaret murmured. 

“As it has always ended. When a people forfeit 
their moral dignity, their manliness, and cease to be 
capable of self-government, they end by falling into 
licence.and servitude ; it is the history of nations from 
the beginning.” 
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“I should be sorry to think such a fate was in 
store for France,” said Lady Margaret. 

“ It is not a question of what one would be glad or 
sorry for, it is a matter of facts; we must look at the 
facts. The fate of a nation in a crisis like the present 
may be pretty accurately predicted from her past and 
present condition. Now, there must be an evil fate in 
store for a nation which sacrifices everything to material 
results; and that is what France has been doing these 
last twenty years. The Empire has been a race for 
wealth, a universal national orgy; while it lasted, cor- 
ruption grew apace—in the state, in the army, in let- 
ters, in art, in every sphere of labour and enterprise ; 
the entire country got weakened and debased by the 
fever of material success ; luxury grew in all ranks as 
rapidly as weeds in a tropical soil. But a blight was 
at work under the fair surface. The history of the 
Empire does not read like a chapter in the life of a 
Christian state, but rather like a page out of the history 
of the Sybarites. ‘Let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die! This has been the practical 
motto of la France trés Chrétienne, and we see what it 
has brought her to.” 

“ They have some splendid qualities for all that,” 
said Lady Margaret. 

“Of course they have; that is precisely what 
makes them so guilty; they are a magnificently en- 
dowed people. But look here,” added Mr. Ringwood, 
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lifting his hand impressively, ‘“ no people, just as no 
individual, can violate with impunity the law that 
constitutes the groundwork of human redemption, of 
all true progress, of all true life: the law of suffering, 
of expiation ; there is no escape from it except at the 
cost of death or degradation. Now, for the last 
quarter of a century all the efforts or France have 
been concentrated in fighting against this law, in try- 
ing to elude it, to overturn and abolish it. It is not 
to be done ; it may seem for a time as if the struggle 
succeeded, but sooner or later the Cross has the vic- 
tory and avenges itself. The French used to be the 
standard-bearers of the Cross. Ina certain sense they 
are so still. Look at the missionaries they send all 
over the world! But the great bulk of the people 
are in systematic armed rebellion against it: they have 
unlearned the art of suffering. Why, the old Greek 
philosophers had more of the Christian in them than 
the French philosophers of the Empire! They at 
least were enamoured of the lofty creed of self-denial, 
of poverty, of independence, of heroic endurance ; but 
what do the mass of the French nation care for these 
things? the Stoics had more of the Christian instinct 
than these modern Sybarites.” 

“Do you expect then to see France end like the 
Sybarites? Do you think she will perish altogether 
like the Greeks and the Spartans ?” 

“Heaven forbid! No, that is not God’s way. 
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France has a germ of imperishable vitality in her; God 
will not let His seed die ; His delight is to save and 
to resuscitate, to cause victory to grow out of the dis- 
covery of failure. The fall is with Him always the 
prelude of redemption. Abel did not come until 
Adam had sinned and was cast out of Paradise ; 
Noah came when the earth was convulsed with 
violence ; the Messiah was delayed until paganism was 
rampant everywhere, and the earth seemed to have no 
spot pure to make a resting-place for the Divine 
Redeemer. The same law can be traced through 
nature: spring comes after the gloom and death 
of winter; day comes after night. First all was 
darkness, and then God said, ‘Let there be light.’ 
All development, whether in nature or in souls, 
singly or in the masses that we call nations, is a 
law of progress; a growth through sorrow, conflicts, 
failure, and decay ; a warfare working out an appointed 
end through the balance of opposing forces. Our 
Divine Master said, ‘Did ye not know that I should 
suffer before entering into glory?’ so we have got to 
pass through death before attaining to immortality. 
No, I foresee a glorious resurrection for France after 
this downfall and overpowering humiliation. Like 
the prodigal, she will ‘arise and return,’ and be 
pardoned and saved. 

“ God grant it !” echoed Lady Margaret. 

She had listened to Mr. Ringwood with interest and 
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emotion, even when she failed to quite follow his 
argument. 

“Tenvy those who can contemplate life from so 
high a standpoint,” she said presently. 

Mr, Ringwood’s reply was cut short by the entrance 
of Madame de Couvigny. 

The voluble little lady broke in rather discordantly 
on the earnest talk. 

‘Ah! my dear Marguerite, what a mercy to find 
you still here! You were to have gone this morning, 
I know; and I scarcely hoped——’” 

“Oh no, madame, I never intended ——” 

s My dear, it is the luckiest thing in the world you 
have been delayed, What should I have done? I 
was to have gone on Saturday, as you know” (Lady 
Margaret knew nothing about it), “to Geneva with 
Madame de Vaudmont. I only refused your adorably 
kind invitation to Bangmore because I had promised 
to join her. Well, she suddenly changed her mind 
and decided on starting this morning, and only sent 
me word last night! My gens packed up as fast as 
they could ; but one cannot do impossibilities. I was 
up almost before daybreak, but I was late for the 
train! What is now to become of me? Will you 
take me with you ?” 

“I shall be too delighted !” exclaimed Lady Mar- 
garet cordially. “It is a great piece of good fortune 
for me, your being late this morning.” 
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_“ Ah! my dear Marguerite! Monsieur l'Abbé, she 
is an angel! As for me, I am always late ; I am like 
St. Thomas.” 

“Let us hope, madame, that your comings late may 
always bring good results like his,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood, laughing. 

‘Ah, yes! Ifhe had been in time we should not 
have been blessed for believing without seeing.” 

“But that was only once,” said Lady Margaret, 
amused to see how glibly the old lady jumped at the 
interpretation in the midst of her excitement. “Is it 
fair to set him up as a model of unpunctuality because 
he happened to be late once ?” 

“Tt happened more than once,” said Mr. Ring- 
wood ; “he was late to see Our Blessed Lady on her 
death-bed, and we have reason to bless him for 
that too.” 

“ Tell me about it. I never heard of that.” 

“Tradition assures us, that when the Mother of the 
Master, as the Apostles styled her, was on the point 
of death, they were all informed of it by angels, that 
they might hasten to Ephesus and receive her last 
blessing. They were scattered all over the world 
teaching the Gospel, but they made haste to answer 
the summons, many being borne, it is said, by angels 
over land and sca. All were in time except St. 
Thomas, who, for some reason which the legend has 

not preserved to us, only arrived at Ephesus when all 
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was over. Our Lady was not only dead, but already 
entombed.” 

“That must have been a dreadful disappointment 
to St. Thomas,” observed Lady Margaret; “and I 
don’t see what good result it worked for us.” 

“ Listen to the end of the story. He was incon- 
solable, and entreated St. Peter and the others to let 
the sepulchre be opened that he might at least look 
once more upon the face of the beloved Mother. It 
was difficult to grant his request, for the tomb was 
solidly walled in and sealed after the manner of the 
Jews; but thesight of his tears prevailed, and they went 
with him to the spot and opened it. But lo! in place 
of her whom they had laid there, they beheld an 
empty shroud, and a profusion of snow-white lilies 
springing up from the coffin and filling the tomb with 
a celestial fragrance. St. Thomas never beheld Mary 
in this life again, but he was God’s instrument in pro- 
claiming to the world the glorious mystery of her 
assumption.” 

“Dear St. Thomas! How much we owe him for 
being late here again !” cried Madame de Couvigny, 
and with a Catholic’s quick response to the beautiful 
touch, her eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt is a lovely legend,” said Lady Margaret, con- 
scious of a tenderer emotion than her Protestant soul 
approved. “I suppose it is the origin of your Church 
adopting lilies as the emblem of innocence ?” 
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“Possibly ; I cannot say,” replied the priest. “The 
use of them as such remounts to the earliest ages.” 
Then he said abruptly, “So it is quite settled that you 
leave on Thursday, mesdames ?” 

“ Yes, unless something unforeseen comes to hinder 
it,” said Lady Margaret. 

“Tf Madame la Comtesse should persist in imitating 
St. Thomas, for instance ?” 

“Ah! that is not well! Monsieur l’Abbé mocks 
me,” said the old lady. “ No, I will no more resem- 
ble St. Thomas.” | | 

“After all, you might do worse,” said Lady Mar- 
garet ; “St. Thomas, in spite of his unpunctuality, 
remained an apostle and a saint, and is no doubt very 
high up in heaven.” 

“Quite true, my dear, quite true.” 

“Then you start by the midday train,” said Mr. 
Ringwood. “I shall be at the station to meet you, in 
case I can be of any use.” 

“ Thank you ; that will be a real service,” said Lady 
Margaret. ‘Iam the most forlorn of mortals in the 
midst of my luggage, and Burke’s stock of French is 
limited.” 

“And my Jacques is as inexperienced as a baby !” 
exclaimed her friend. ‘ During the forty years he has 
been with me, we have never once gone beyond Ver- 
sailles ; never once, Monsieur Abbé. I who so longed 


to travel have all my life been nailed to one place.” 
12 
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“Your health has been too delicate to admit of 
your travelling ?” observed the Abbé kindly. 

“ My health has always been excellent.” 

“Oh! then it was the health of those depending 
on you that made it difficult, I suppose.” 

“ No one depends on me. I am alone, and for the 
last thirty years have been perfectly free, alas !” 

Mr. Ringwood, feeling it would be indiscreet to offer 
any further conjectures, said no more ; but the Com- 
tesse, of her own accord, added : 

“ No, it is not my health, or anybody else’s ; it was 
my furniture that kept mein bondage all my life. You 
know the meuble blew of my salon, Marguerite? It 
is in woollen velvet, and it would have been eaten by 
the moths if I had left it for six months. But now I 
must leave it—who knows for how long! I shall find 
nothing when I come back; they will have devoured it 
all. What a terrible thing war is !” 


CHAPTER X. 


at the station, wane ki ie travellers. 
The crowd was so great that some time 
te before they found each other. Mr. Ringwood 
then went off for the tickets, while Lady Margaret 
settled Madame de Couvigny in the train, and secured 
places for herself and the two maids in the same car- 
riage by piling up bags and bundles on the seats. And 
now began the scuffle with the luggage. Jacques 
mounted guard over his mistress’s, and presented a 
pitiable sight amidst the piles of boxes, sending forth 
agonising appeals to everybody in general to come and 
weigh them. Burke, who stood in command of Lady 
Margaret's belongings, made a stouter fight for it with 
his handful of French. His indignation against the 
porters who flew about on other people’s business in- 
stead of immediately attending to his, was too big 
12—2 
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for words—for English words at any rate—so he 
dashed into Irish, and hurled the most forcible epithets 
he could command in that tongue at the heads of the 
functionaries, interspersing them with his small stock 
of French. l 

“ Hallo, monseer! Parlay frang say, my lady’s 
luggage, will ye? Bad manners to ye with yer jab- 
berin’ lingo! Why can’t you spake in a Christian 
tongue ?” 

At last he caught hold of a passing porter, and 
shook him as if he expected to shake an intelligible 
answer out of him. 

- “Be quiet; the man will strike you !” cried Lady 
Margaret. ‘ You must have patience, Burke.” 

“Patience with them French chaps, my lady! 
Sorra a bit o’ good in it. It on’y makes ’em more 
imperent. Allong dong, monseer! Come, none o’ yer 
‘too sweet’ with me. You attend to my lady’s lug- 
gage, or by the piper that played before Moses, 
T—” 

“Hold your tongue!” repeated Lady Margaret, 
terrified that Burke's fist, clenched in the Frenchman’s. 
face, would provoke a more energetic reprisal than 
words. ‘ Why should we be attended to before every- 
body else? These people were here before us; the 
man says he will see to our luggage immediately ; 
tout de suite means immediately.” 

. “Does it now, my.lady? Shure, I thought the 
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rascals were makin’ game o’ me, shoutin’ out ‘too 
sweet’ every time I swore at thim.” 

Mr. Ringwood was, meanwhile, elbowing his way 
- on to the ticket-office. He was still some way off from 
the wicket when he beheld Mr. Crampton coming 
from it. 

“ Hallo, Ringwood !” cried the latter; “I almost 
expected to meet you here. Of course it would have 
been madness for any of us to stay after the news of 
this morning. The Prussians are within a day’s march 
of the city! Watkins and his daughter are here too, 
so we all start in the same train. Do you go straight 
on, or stop at Boulogne ?” 

“T am not going. I have come to see Lady Mar- 
garet Blake off.” 

“What! you persevere in that Quixotic idea of 
going as chaplain ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You are mad, Ringwood.” 

“ You thought me sane enough yesterday.” 

“ Because I was mad myself; or rather I did not 
realise the danger ; it would be nothing short of suicide 
and murder to remain here with my wife through the 
siege ; for it is to be a siege in earnest ; it will be an 
awful time !” 

“I know it will. But I have no wife, you see; 
that alters the case.” 

“God be with you!” cried Mr, Crampton, waving 
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his hand ; and the crowd shoved on, and at last landed 
Mr. Ringwood at the wicket. 

When he emerged with the tickets, the place was 
so thronged with travellers and porters screaming and 
hustling amidst mountains of luggage, that he looked 
round in despair of ever finding Lady Margaret. 
Children were thrown down, mothers were shrieking, 
men were scolding, and shouting to them to get out of 
the way. But a scream shot up from the crowd that 
made Mr. Ringwood start, and turn suddenly in the 
direction it came from. There was a cry of, “She is 
killed !” and the crowd swayed back. A porter seized 
the opportunity to charge through with a Noah’s ark 
on his back, and Mr. Ringwood plunged in after him. 

“ Oh, sir, please come; my lady is ’urt !” exclaimed 
Wells, catching him by the sleeve in great excitement ; 
“one of them trunks ran against her and knocked her 
down, and she’s ’urt her foot dreadfully !” 

The first thing to be done was to carry Lady Mar- 
garet to the waiting-room and lay her on a sofa; the 
next was to send for a doctor. 

“ It is the same foot I hurt three months ago,” she 
said; “ I suspect this is worse than a sprain; the pain 
is unbearable ; it is out of the question my going on 
to-day.” 

“ By this train certainly,” said Mr. Ringwood ; 
“ but when the doctor comes he may be able to relieve 
you quickly, so that you may go by a later one.” 
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“Have you seen Madame de Couvigny ?” inquired 
Lady Margaret ; “ Wells, you know the number of 
the carriage ; run off and tell her what has happened. 
If she likes better to go on at once, let her stop at the 
Hôtel des Bains at Boulogne, and I will rejoin her as 
soon as I am able, and we will go on together to 
England ; don’t let her get out to come and speak to 
me, unless she means to wait; her place may be 
snapped up in her absence.” 

But Madame de Couvigny came at once, declared 
she was desolated, inconsolable ; but finally decided 
to start alone, and wait for Lady Margaret at Bou- 
logne. | 

The doctor arrived just as the train was puffing out 
of the station. He pronounced the accident to be a 
very serious fracture; there was no question of tra- 
velling to-day, or for many a day to come. While he 
was attending to the injured foot, Mr. Ringwood went 
to dispose of the tickets, and to see after the luggage, 
which Burke, by a superhuman effort, had succeeded 
in dragging from the porters whom he had bullied so 
hard into taking it. Mr. Ringwood and the medical 
man both accompanied Lady Margaret home. She 
scarcely spoke a word all the way ; it was easy to see 
by the contraction of her face that she was suffering ; 
but not a moan, not a sigh escaped her. The two 
gentlemen carried her upstairs, and laid her on the 
sofa. The doctor then took leave, promising to call 
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late that evening. When he was gone, Lady Mar- 
-garet said: 

“Tt is evident he thinks it serious ; teres is an end 
of my leaving Paris now ; I am condemned to see it 
out, whether I will or not. That reminds me, will 
you let Mr. Crampton know what has happened? he 
will never think of calling otherwise; we must keep 
each other company; I am so thankful now that he 
is staying! He is the only person I know left.” 

Mr. Ringwood reluctantly told her that the clergy- 
man and his wife had gone by the train she had 
missed. 

“Gone!” Lady Margaret echoed in Dasan: 
then after a moment she added, with a little laugh : 
“So much for his heroics! Are you going too ?” 
= “To the frontier, yes; or wherever my regiment 
goes; I am under orders to march this evening.” 

“« And so my brave shepherd has run away! And 
you, no doubt, are inwardly exulting over it as illus- 
trating the difference between the true shepherd and 
the hireling,” she went on in the same tone of sar- 
casm. 

“God forbid ! I exult over no man’s weakness,” 
said Mr. Ringwood. ‘On the contrary, I see strong 
reason for excusing Crampton ; he had a wife and ten 
children to think of; God, Who is more merciful than 
we are, will take that into account.” | 

“T see what you mean: parsons are not priests, and 
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we have no right to-expect them to behave as such ; 
we are to find it quite natural when they turn tail, 
and run away and leave their flock to the mercy of 
the wolf !” 

-= “We must reckon with flesh and blood ; a man who 
is bound by the strongest ties of nature cannot be ex- 
pected to silence the voice of nature, and behave as if 
he were perfectly free.” 

“What right has he then to cumber himself with 
the double duties if he is not strong enough to fulfil 
both ?” retorted Lady Margaret, unconsciously arguing 
on the enemy’s side ; “he talked very grandly about 
the contempt he should deserve if he abandoned his 
post ; he has earned it, and proved himself a renegade 
and a traitor !” 

“ My dear Lady Masist you walle are too hard 
on Crampton,” said Mr. Ringwood; “he has proved 
himself a tender-hearted husband and an neither 
more nor less.” 

“ Yes, you despise him too much to blame him. 
You are right. He is not worth exciting oneself 
about. And you,” she continued in an altered tone, 
“you are leaving at once? I wish it had been your 
choice to remain and help the poor people in Paris 
instead of going to the frontier. Is it quite too late 
to change your mind ?” 

‘Not if any pressing claim presented itself,” he 
replied ; “but I don't foresee anything of that sort ; 
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there are plenty of priests in Paris, and they are scarce 
enough outside.” 

“ How utterly abandoned I shall feel! lying here 
helpless, without a soul to come and see me!” said 
Lady Margaret in an absent way, as if she were pity- 
ing herself out loud. 

Mr. Ringwood almost wished his impulse had led 
him to seek employment in Paris rather than at a 
distance. 

“ There must be an English clergyman still here,” 
he said; “I will make inquiries before I go, and ask 
him to come and see you.” 

“Don’t give yourself that trouble. I don’t want 
any of them. Oh, my God ” she cried with sudden 
vehemence, “what a pitiful race they are, these 
parsons! You can count on them neither in life nor 
death ; they are busy with their wives or their hounds 
when you want them most !” 

She was thinking of Mr. Wilkinson, booted and 
spurred, in his red coat, while her husband lay dying 
overhead ; and now here she was herself, maimed and 
captive in a besieged city, and there was not one of 
the ministers of her Church within reach. She might 
go mad for want of a word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment; she might die like a dog, without any one to 
say a prayer beside her. The melancholy prospect, to- 
gether with the excitement of the day and the physical 
pain she was suffering, all combined to overpower her; 
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her pride broke down and she burst into tears, and 
hiding her face in her hands, sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Ringwood was greatly distressed ; he fancied, 
moreover, that he saw deeper than she did into the 
cause of her emotion. He let her weep on unre- 
strainedly for a few moments, and then, speaking 
with an earnestness that made his words more im- 
pressive : 

“Lady Margaret,” he said, “this is a solemn mo- 
ment for both of us. You are arrested by God’s Will, 
and forced to remain here alone to pass through a try- 
ing, perhaps a terrible experience. I am going forth 
in obedience, I humbly hope, to the same Divine Will, 
to face death ; 1 may therefore claim the privilege of 
a dying man, and speak to you boldly. This accident 
is not sent without a purpose. J see as distinctly as 
if I saw it written in a book, that this is a dispensa- 
tion laden with some great result for your soul. Ask 
for light that you may see God’s purpose, and accom- 
plish it faithfully when it is made clear to you. 
Will you promise me to say one Pater noster every 
day in this intention ?” 

“I will,” she replied ; “and you will join me in it } 
You prayed for me once before you ever saw me.” 

«J have done so ever since ; I shall continue to do 
so always.” 

“ What prayer do you make for me ?” 

“I ask that you may accept the Faith.” 
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“You think, then, I am refusing it ?” 

“God alone knows that; I can only see that you 
have had immense graces granted to you, which de- 
mand a corresponding generosity. You witnessed a 
mercy to your husband as great as any that even 
Omnipotence can bestow. Colonel Blake was a 
Catholic, and lost his Faith, partly no doubt owing to 
personal infidelity to grace, but undoubtedly also in a 
great measure by your influence ; it is more than pro- 
bable that he would have always remained a Catholic, 
at least in profession, if it had not been for his desire 
to please you. He must have suffered terrible remorse 
at times under his outward indifference ; but on his 
death-bed the grace of repentance was granted to him ; 
it was a stupendous grace, little short a a miracle, as 
the circumstances were related to me.” 

She was weeping afresh, but the tears flowed softly 
now. 

a Forwive me if I seem to lay my hand roughly on 
that wound,” continued Mr. Ringwood ; “I know how 
tender it is still; you must bear with my boldness as 
froma dying man. I heard how you behaved on that 
occasion, how promptly you obeyed his wish, sending 
in haste for the priest without any thought of your- 
self, of human respect, or prejudice, or pride ; I heard it 
all, and from that moment, Lady Margaret, I felt cer- 
tain that you were safe, that your husband would 
obtain the Faith for you as a reward for that supreme 
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act of charity to his soul. But beware of trifling with 
God! He offers His gifts, once, a hundred times, a 
thousand times; but there-comes at last a moment 
when the offer is final and the rejection irrevocable, 
when He goes away and we cannot call Him back. 
Beware lest this happen to you. For the sake of your 
own soul, and by the hope you have of meeting your 
husband in heaven, do not close your heart against 
the voice of God ” 

«I will not! Ido not!” said Lady EREN 
meeting his appeal with a white face and eyes dilated 
with terror ; ‘‘ but what can I do? Tellme! What 
would you have me do? I cannot become a Catholic 
without conviction ?” 

“God forbid! But conviction is the fruit of grace 
and prayer, and it comes to us much oftener through 
the heart than through the head ; it came so to St. Paul, 
to St. Augustine, to numbers of souls every day. It 
will come to you if you ask for it with trust and sim- 
plicity.” 7 

“ I will, I promise you I will !” 

“ Thank God!” he said. Then rising, he held out 
his hand, which Lady Margaret pressed in silence. 
“Thank God !” he repeated; “I take that promise 
with me ; it will lighten many a dark hour that lies 
before me.” 

Then taking out his pocket-book he wrote some- 
thing on a card, and handed it to her. 
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“ If you should be in want of a friend, of advice, or 


assistance in any way, write to that address,” he said. 
It was the name of a priest whom he knew inti- 
mately. 

“Thank you. This then is really good-bye; I am 
not to see you again before you start ?” 

“I fear not. If I possibly can, I will run in fora 
moment in the afternoon. Now, you must cheer up, 
and show them here what stuff Englishwomen are 
made of!” he added cheerfully. “ After all, the siege 
may turn out a bottle of smoke ; there are plenty who 
persist in saying it will, This must not prevent you 
immediately laying in a stock of provisions. If you 
don’t want them there is no harm done; your mind 
will be easy meantime, and you will have a goon laugh 
at the cowards who ran away !” 

“ And who knows,” she said, smiling throngh her 
tears, “I may find, like St. Thomas, that my coming 
late was a blessing in disguise.” 

“God grant it! And God bless you !” 


CHAPTER XI. 


E all know the history of the siege. There is 
no need to describe in detail Lady Mar- 
garet's experience of that terrible time. It 

was the same story for every one; rich and poor 

shared in common, though at first in different propor- 
tions, the dangers, the horrors, the privations that 
ensued. 

They were all intensified for her during the first 
three months by the additional suffering “of her acci- 
dent. She was not able to put her foot to the ground 
until Christmas Eve, when she began to limp about 
the house leaning on Wells. After this her recovery 
was rapid; but her general health had been too 
severely tried by the events of the last months to rally 
as she had expected it would on regaining the use of 
her injured limb, Food was growing scarcer and 
coarser every day ; the scanty supply her servants had 
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~ laid in in the first days was long since exhausted, and 
it became more and more difficult to replace it as the 
siege lasted. Regrets were unavailing, and reproaches, 
whether of herself or others, could mend nothing ; but 
at times it was more than Lady Margaret could do, 
not to indulge in them. If they had, one and all of 
them, but followed the dictates of prudence and 
common sense, and bought up a proper store of what 
was to be had in the beginning! Above all, if they 
had laid in a store of fuel! This was the heaviest 
trial of all, and the one that was telling most severely 
on her delicately-nurtured frame. She did not mind 
starving : one got used to it; but the perishing was 
awful. She went to bed early to try and warm her- 
self ; but night after night the experiment proved a 
failure, and she got up as cold as she had lain down. 
Isolation, added to all the material miseries, made 
them harder to bear, by depriving her of the moral 
support of sympathy and the stimulus of example and 
mutual encouragement. She had no books even, to 
cheer the lonely days and long evenings; so for want 
-of any better she took to reading her Bible. She had 
never been a pious woman ; but she believed devoutly, 
absolutely in the Bible, and hitherto the sacred text, 
old and new, had been all-sufficing to her. But, al- 
though she had never brought so eager and reverent 
a mind to its perusal as now, she did not find it as 
sufficing as of yore. Voices came. out of the silent 
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oracle that seemed to put questionsratherthantoanswer 
them. She pondered over the text, and searched and 
wondered, but the words did not expound themselves 
in the old decided way ; they puzzled her more fre- 
quently than they explained. 

There were moments when the confusion of her 
mind amounted to keen distress, when she felt driven 
wild for some one to come and speak to her with the 
authority of a teacher, to tell her what to believe and 
what to do. At such moments she longed to go and 
throw herself at the feet of a Catholic priest, and ask 
him to take her soul out of her hands and guide it ; 
when to be able to fling all those doubts, and shrink- 
ings, and apprehensions at the feet of a confessor would 
have been the greatest boon that Heaven could have 
granted her. But she could not bring herself to do it. 
Many a night when she lay awake stiff with cold, her 
spirit restless and feverish, she made the resolution to 
go the next day and see the priest whose address Mr. 
Ringwood had given her ; but when the dawn broke 
it seemed as if her courage had been one of the shadows 
of the night, and fied with it. She wrapped herself 
again in her pride, and tried to laugh away the fears 
and longings as a part of the darkness, a weakness to 
be fought against and overcome. 

It was true what Mr. Ringwood had said, that hers 
was a nature to be subdued rather through the heart 


than through the head. She was in a vague way con- 
13 
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scious of this herself, though she would have scorned 
toadmit it. A chord, not stronger as yet than her will, 
but stronger than her reason, was drawing her towards 
the Catholic Church; she longed to be taken to the great 
Mother’s heart, to be warmed by her charity, pitied by 
her compassion, illuminated by her doctrine. She could 
not give a reason for her reluctance to obey this attrac- 
tion, which was at times so powerful that it required 
the combined force of her pride and her will to resist 
it. When she was brought face to face with her own 
conscience, she tried to appease it by saying that the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Church, and the 
secondary value attached to the written Word of God 
were the stumblingblocks which barred the way to 
her. To a certain point it was so. The Bible had 
been her church, her sacrifice, her everything; and 
now it was failing her. She could not tell why, but 
the inspired teacher had lost the power to calm and 
satisfy her. Lady Margaret did not consider that she 
had never, until now, seriously put its power to the 
test. She had accepted its authority as a law of 
nature, without question or challenge; but now that 
other voices had spoken, that the mysterious power of 
another Teacher had partially revealed itself, the old 
familiar one was silent; it could not appease the 
tumult of doubt that had suddenly risen up within 
her. 

She lay awake one night, a prey to these unquiet 
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musings, when the image of Mr. Ringwood came sud- 
denly before her as she beheld him last, with grave 
countenance commanding her to pray for light. It 
had always seemed to Lady Margaret as if spiritual 
gifts must come in some visible form; she did not 
understand the silent ways of grace, but was always 
expecting it to manifest itself outwardly by a voice, 
or a sign, like a natural agency. Suddenly, it oc- 
curred to her to get up and open her Bible. Per- 
haps she might light on some text that would read 
like an answer; that would revive her faith in the 
Scripture as the absolute and sole teacher appointed 
by God. She struck a light, but before going to fetch 
her Testament in the drawing-room, the recollection 
of Mr. Ringwood prompted her to kneel down and 
say the Our Father as she had promised ; then she 
went in, and shutting her eyes, opened the book at 
hazard. The words that met her eyes were those of 
the Third Epistle of St. Peter, where he quotes “ our 
beloved brother Paul,” who, speaking of his Epistles, 
says, “there are in them some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and un- 
stable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, unto 
their own destruction.” A cold shudder ran through 
Lady Margaret ; she read the passage again and again, 
until the words seemed to sound aloud like a warning 
or a menace. 

The guns were firing from the ramparts, the boom 
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of the cannon from the distant forts made the house 
shake as if an earthquake were rumbling below ; but 
the words of that silent page rang louder than the roar 
of the artillery: “things hard to understand .. . 
unto our own destruction !’ Who was there then to 
interpret them for those like herself who, being 
unlearned, might use them to their own destruc- 
tion? Had Christ left His creatures these hard 
things without also leaving a tribunal to explain 
them ? 

She walked rapidly up and down the room to make 
her chilled blood circulate a little, and also to aid her 
thoughts to adjust themselves by the help of physical 
motion. Presently she went to the window and drew 
the curtain and looked out; the night was beautiful ; 
the sky was clear, and multitudes of stars were moving 
in calm glory along the heavens. How peaceful the 
far-off starry world looked! And yet it had been the 
scene of a strife more terrible than any that ever raged 
on earth. “St. Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels with 
him.” Was it only a gigantic legend of the past, or 
was it not rather a type of that warfare of which 
human souls are the eternal battlefield, where the 
powers of light and the powers of darkness, the good 
spirit and the evil, wrestle in fierce and dreadful 
conflict ? 


But, good Heavens! what was that? A noise like 
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thunder broke upwards from the street, making the 
house rock, and throwing Lady Margaret forward on 
her knees, while a horrible crash filled the room round 
her. It was over in an instant, but the shock was so 
great that it kept her prostrate for some minutes, till 
she was roused by the terrified servants rushing in to 
see what had occurred. Hurrying back to her room, 
she beheld the cause of the uproar ; a shell had burst 
in the street right under the house, one window of the 
bedroom was shattered to bits; the glass was strewn 
about like powder, and a large rent in the wall showed 
where a projectile had struck, dashing the fragments 
all over the room; on approaching the bed, she saw a 
large stone lying on the pillow where her head had 
been resting a few minutes before. It must inevitably 
have killed her on the spot had she been there when 
it fell. Her first impulse was to fall on her knees, and 
give God thanks for the escape. 

“ Some good soul’s prayers have saved me, probably,” 
she thought, and she resolved there and then that 
to-morrow should not pass without her going to see 
Mr. Ringwood’s friend the Abbé. X 

Nor did it. She went off at an early hour to the 
church and asked if she could speak with him. The 
sacristan said M. Abbé was in the confessional ; the 
second to the right; if madame did not wish to see 
him there, she could come and speak to him in the 
sacristy when he had finished confessing. She thanked 
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the man, and went towards the confessional, and sat 
down at some little distance. She fully meant, or 
thought she did, to follow the Abbé when he came 
out ; but as she sat waiting, she began to reflect that 
she did not know what to say to him, she had no 
positive question to put. 

“ Am I prepared to ask him to receive me into the 
Catholic Church ?” she said to herself, and some one 
within her answered “No!” “Then what right have 
I to come here and take up the time of a man 
whose time is so precious?” And the day was lost 
again. 

She did not rise at once, however, and run away ; 
but sat there observing what was going on around 
her. There were a great many going to confession ; 
Mass was being celebrated at several altars ; without 
being crowded the church was well filled, chiefly with 
women and children, although there was a sprinkling 
of old men here and there. The majority of the people 
were in black, and Lady Margaret could see that many 
of them were crying; some silently, others sobbing 
unrestrainedly. Her attention was attracted by a 
group of figures kneeling in a recess to the left ; she 
got up and stole quietly to the spot. It was the Cal- 
vary chapel. A large, life-sized crucifix reared its 
solemn presence in the midst of the worshippers, 
who reminded her of those she had seen once at 
Bangmore ; they prayed as if they were alone with 
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Him whose thorn-crowned head was bowed upon His 
breast, yearning towards them in infinite pity and an 
anguish mightier than theirs. Mothers and wives 
lifted up their faces to it with hands clasped in pas- 
slonate supplication, words bursting from them half 
aloud ; they seemed as one heart, throbbing with one 
pain, and clinging together in one hope. 

Amidst the sad pale faces, there was one that riveted 
Lady Margaret’s gaze : it was that of a lady who knelt 
close up by the cross, so close that she leaned her head 
against its feet. She was not weeping; her eyes 
looked as if they had exhausted that last balm of a 
broken heart; when she moved away many followed 
her with reverent looks. She was a widow, and had 
a day or two before lost her last remaining son, frozen 
to death on the ramparts. There were no secrets 
now, every one knew of everybody else’s affliction, and 
if a bit of good news came to one, it was spread quickly 
on all sides; letters from the frontier and the battle- 
field were carried to church and handed round; a 
common anguish and fear had thawed the ice of for- 
malism and melted hearts and drawn them together 
in a sense of brotherhood. Lady Margaret was deeply 
affected by the spectacle that thus quietly unfolded | 
itself before her. She saw the penitents coming one 
by one from the confessional, and a longing seized her 
to go and put her ear to the little grating, and learn 
the secret of this sacramental power that drew men 
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and women, high-born women of the world like her- 
self, to kneel down at the feet of a man and lay bare 
their souls to him. 

But the tinkling of a bell at the high altar recalled 
her attention in that direction. There was a down- 
ward movement among the congregation ; every head 
bent low, and a deep silence followed ; then, one by 
one, many rose and approached the rails of the sanc- 
tuary and knelt down. ... 

Lady Margaret looked on spell-bound. She felt 
she ought to go away, that all this was too mysterious 
and sacred for mere curiosity to contemplate ; but 
she could not tear herself away until the priest gave 
the last blessing and was preparing to descend from 
the altar. Just then, the Abbé X came out of 
his confessional, and she stepped hurriedly forward to 
arrest him. The Abbé, thinking she wanted him in 
the confessional, turned back and was unlocking the 
door, when an inarticulate exclamation made him look 


round. 

“I beg your pardon, M. Abbé! I made a mis- 
take !” 

The Abbé bowed, drew out his key, and went on 
to the sacristy; and Lady Margaret hurried out of 
the church with the feeling that she had missed an 
opportunity and escaped a danger. After this she 
was conscious of a recoil. It was in one sense æ 
relief, yet she could not shake off a certain re- 
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gret, although she never ventured again into that 
church. 

There is noneed to dwell on theinterval that followed 
until the day of the capitulation. It came to Lady 
Margaret as a blessed deliverance. Strong as her 
sympathies were with the French, she could not share 
the patriotic despair which animated many in the be- 
sieged city, and made the surrender more bitter than 
death. In spite of her desire to set out for England 
immediately, she was compelled to wait some days 
until the rails were laid down, and travelling became, 
not indeed comfortable, but possible. In the mean- 
time she visited the environs, and beheld the smoulder- 
ing fires of the siege; the still smoking ruins of St. 
Cloud, the pretty villages laid waste, the plundered 
harvest-fields, the shorn woods. It was a melancholy 
spectacle. But the fresh country air and the verdure 
of the fields were delightful after the long captivity 
amidst the smoke of cannons and explosive shells, and 
all the stifling pandemonium of the siege. The wood 
of Montmorency had fewer traces of the enemy’s pre- 
sence than most of the surrounding ones ; there were 
here and there large waste patches where the timber 
had been cut down for encampments and for burn- 
ing; but this partial mutilation was not enough to 
destroy the old beauty of the place; everywhere 
the undergrowth of the brushwood was full and 
luxuriant, and the trees were as beautiful in their 
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young spring foliage as if war had never breathed on 
them. 

One day Lady Margaret set out there for a drive. 
The day had been warm as summer, but now in the 
late afternoon it was cool; a breeze had sprung up, 
and the birds were singing and waking up all the 
sweet voices of the spring. They left the carriage 
at the entrance of the wood, and Lady Margaret wan- 
dered on, on foot, Burke lagging behind with a camp- 
stool in case she wished to sit down. After winding 
about for some time in the glade where the gloom was 
deepest, she descried at some distance a narrow stone 
monument, which resembled a Gothic doorway ; on 
coming nearer it proved to be a shrine with a statue 
of Our Lady ; it was quite neglected, the statue covered 
with dust and stained by rain and snow, and the space 
around filled with leaves and twigs, the accumulation 
of winter and spring decay. There is always some- 
thing pathetic in the aspect of a forsaken shrine. 
Lady Margaret felt moved almost to tears at the sight 
of the forlorn Madonna hid away in the silence of the 
forest. She waited till Burke came up, and then 
bade him get some fresh branches, and clean away the 
rubbish from the niche, and make it tidy, while she 
gathered a few wild flowers to put in the stone vase 
at the foot of the statue. Burke was a little surprised 
at the order, but obeyed willingly enough. There was 
no profusion of flowers to choose from, nothing but 
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some wild violets and the pale-eyed forget-me-nots, 
that hid away in moist spots, where the tall ferns 
waved their plumes like a flock of green-feathered 
birds. When she had culled her bouquet, she sent 
Burke to fill the vase with water from a little rill that 
was dropping musically on a pebbly hollow, under a 
neighbouring tree. She placed the flowers herself at 
the foot of the statue, and as she looked up, it seemed 
to her that the stained, mutilated face looked down on 
her with a mute merci / 

Lady Margaret had often regretted that the Catholic 
worship of the Mother of the Redeemer was not allow- 
able to a Protestant ; it made such a beautiful link in 
the chain of our redemption, and appealed so strongly 
to one’s religious instincts. 

“T wish I could pray to her,” she said mentally, 
gazing up at the statue ; ‘‘I feel as if she would help 
me if she could—the spotless maid of Nazareth, the 
Virgin-Mother of the Messiah, ‘our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast.’ It is a pity the Evangelists have said 
nothing that can justify one in honouring her as the 
Catholics do !” 

While revolving these thoughts in her mind, she 
became aware of some half-obliterated words carved 
along the border of the shrine. She looked close and 
spelt out the sentence in Latin : 


“ Ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent omnes generationes.” 
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The force of the coincidence was too palpable not to 
strike her ; it sounded like a direct answer to her 
thoughts. She had read the sentence thousands of 
times in the Magnificat, but it came to her now 
charged with a new meaning, and full of a new light. 
Surely this was in itself an authority to honour Mary 
with a reverence transcending all except that which 
we give to her Son? Then, the angel had hailed her 
as full of grace, and called her “blessed amongst 
women.” Lady Margaret stood staring at the words, 
and pondering on them, until, unconsciously, the 
prayer rose to her lips, “ Blessed amongst women, 
pray for me!” She turned slowly away, and they 
went out of the wood. All the way home the spell 
was upon her, and she seemed to hear the words 
sounding audibly in her ears, “ Behold, all nations 
shall call me blessed !” 

She little knew to what she had committed herself 
by that chance act of courtesy to Mary. 

The next morning she went off again to the church 
where she had seen the Abbé X ; but this time 
she walked boldly into the sacristy and asked for him. 
He had left Paris the day before. He had been seri- 
ously ill for some weeks past, and was ordered 
change of air without delay. Lady Margaret felt 
her heart sink, and a pang shot through her. She 
thought of Mr. Ringwood’s words, “An hour comes 
when the offer of grace is final, and the rejection 
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irreparable; God goes away, and we cannot call Him 
back.” Had this supreme hour come and gone for 
her ? 

She turned in silence from the sacristy, and me- 
chanically knelt down at the nearest side chapel 
where a pillar concealed her from view. There she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept bitterly, 
crying out for the lost light to come back. When she 
raised her head and looked up, the first object that 
met her was a marble statue of the Madonna, exactly 
similar to the one she had seen in the wood. The 
coincidence seemed like a promise and a pledge. She 
murmured again, but this time with a distinct act of 
faith : “ Blessed amongst women, pray for me!’ So 
the gates of the citadel were forced open by the sweet 
touch of Mary’s hand. 

It seemed decreed, however, that the battle which 
had begun at Connemara should end there, and that 
the little roadside chapel which had witnessed the 
first blow at the enemy, should be the scene of his 
complete surrender. 

Lady Margaret made inquiries at once concerning 
Mr. Ringwood, and heard, to her great joy, 
that he was safe and well, and had already returned 
to England. She wrote, announcing to him that she 
was setting out for Connemara, and entreating him to 
join her there as soon as possible, that she might 
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have the consolation of making her abjuration into 
his hands. 

That was a glad day when the loyal-hearted people 
of Bangmore assembled to witness the reception of 
their mistress into the fold. The place was scarcely 
recognisable, so changed was it by cleanliness and 
flowers and lights and starry silken vestments. This 
was all that could be done in the short interval. In 
course of time a new building, worthier of being called 
a church, arose near the old one; but the little conse- 
crated barn was allowed to stand. Lady Margaret 
would not have it thrown down; she had the roof 
repaired and the walls white-washed, and kept the 
deserted altar freshly decked with flowers. She loved 
to go there of an evening, in the summer-time, 
and meditate on the mercy that had there stirred her 
soul with the first whispers of divine grace, and 
pursued her so indefatigably, and waited for her so 
patiently, and brought her back at last, a happy cap- 
tive in the golden chains of the conqueror. 

So it is ever in this pilgrimage of ours. We travel 
on in darkness, scared by shadows which are but veils 
hung between us and the light, tenderly shading 
us from the radiance we are not strong enough 
to bear ; we are dismayed by comings-late, which are 
but the wiles of a loving Providence bent on saving us 
against our will. For it is God’s way to make stepping- 
stones of disappointments, and helps out of hin- 
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drances ; with Him sorrow is a dawn, and failure a 
victory, and death a resurrection ; He makes separa- 
tion work a higher and more perfect unity, and from 
tears and discord evolves gladness and everlasting 
harmony. 


THE END. 
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BESTE (J. R. Digby, Esq.), Catholic Hours. 32ma., 2s.; 
red edges, 2s. 6d.; roan, 3s.; morocco, 6s. 

Church Hymns. (Latin and English.) 32mo., 6d. 

— Holy Readings. 32mo., 2s, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 3s. ; mor., 6s. 

BESTE (Rev. Fr.), Victories of Rome. §8vo., Is. 

Bible. Douay Version. 12mo., 3s. 

Bible (Douai). 18mo., 2s. 6d.; Persian, §s.; calf or morocco, 73.3 
gilt, 8s. 6d. 4to., Illustrated, morocco, £5 5s. ; superior, £6 6s. 

Bible History for the use of Schools. See Gilmour (Rev. R.). 

Biographical Readings. By A. M. Stewart. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Blessed Lord. See Ribadeneira ; Rutter (Rev. H.). 

Blessed Virgin, Devotions to. From Ancient Sources. See 
Regina Seculorum. 12mo., Is. and 3s. 

———— Devout Exercise in honour of. From the Psalter 

and Prayers of S. Bonaventure, 32mo., Is. 

—— History of. By Orsini. Translated by Provost Husenbeth. 

Illustrated, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Life of. In verse. By C. E. Tame, Esq. 16mo., 2s. 

—-—— Life of. Proposed asa model to Christian women. 12mo., Is. 

in North America, Devotion to. By Rev. X, D. 
Macleod. 8vo., 5s. . 
—— — Veneration of. By Mrs. Stuart Laidlaw. 16mo., 4d. 
See Our Lady, p. 22; Leaflets, p. 16; May, p. 19. 

Blessed Virgin’s Root in Ephraim. See Laing (Rev. Dr.). 

Blindness, Cure of, through the Intercessicn of Our Lady 
and S. Ignatius. 12mo., 2d. 

BLOSIUS, Spiritual Works of :—The Rule of the Spiritual 
Life; The Spiritual Mirror; String of Spiritual Jewels, Edited 
by Rev. Fr. Bowden. 12mo., 3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

Blue Scapular, Origin of. 18mo.,, Id. 

BLYTH (Rev. Fr.), Devout Paraphrase on the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. To which is added ‘‘ Necessity of Purify- 
ing the Soul,” by St. Francis de Sales. 18mo., Is.; stronger 
bound, Is. 6d.; red edges, 2s. 

BONA (Cardinal), Easy Way to God. Translated by Father 
Collins. 12mo., 3s. 
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BONAVENTURE (S.),; Devout Exercise in honour of 

Our Lady. 32mo., Is. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Boniface (S.), Life of. By Mrs. Hope. 12mo., 6s. 

Book of the Blessed Ones. By Miss Cusack. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

ey ORTO (S. Charles), Rules for a Christian Life. 
18mo., 2d. 

BOUDON (Mgr.), Book of Perpetual Adoration. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Dr. Redman. 12mo., 3s.; red edges, 3s, 6d. 

BOURKE (Rev. Ulick J.), Easy Lessons: or, Self-Instruc- 
tion in Irish. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

BOWDEN (Rev. Fr. John), Spiritual Works of Louis of 
Blois. 12mo., 3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

————— Oratorian Lives of the Saints, (Page 22). 

BOWDEN (Mrs.), Lives of the First Religious of the 
Visitation of Holy Mary. 2 vols., 12mo., Ios. 

BOWLES (Emily), Eagle and Dove. Translated from the 
French of Mdlle. Zénaide Fleuriot. 12mo., 2s. 6d. and §s. 

BRADBURY (Rev. Fr.), Journey of Sophia and Eulalie 
to the Palace of True Happiness. 12mo., Is. 6d.; 3s. 6d. 

BRETON (Florence). Mary and the Priesthood. I2mo., §s. 

BRICKLEY’S Standard Table Book. 32mo., 4d. 

BRIDGES (Miss), Sir Thomas Maxwell and his Ward. 
I2mo., Is. and 2s. 

Bridget (S.), Life of, and other Saints of Ireland. 12mo., Is. 

Brigit (S.) Life of, &c. By M. F. Cusack. 8vo., 6s. 

Broken Chain. A Tale. 18mo., 6d. 

BROWNE (E. G. K. Esq.), Monastic Legends. 8vo., 6d., 

— —- Trials of Faith 18mo., Is. 

BROWNLOW (Rev. W. R. B.), Church of England and 
its Defenders. 8vo., Ist letter, 6d.; 2nd letter, Is. 

‘Vitis Mystica” ; or, the True Vine: a Treatise on 

the Passion of our Lord. 18mo., 4s.; red edges, 4s. 6d. 

BURDER (Abbot), Confidence in the Mercy of God. By 
Mgr. Languet. 12mo., 3s. 

The Consoler ; or, Pious Readings addressed to the Sick and 

all who are afflicted. By Pere Lambilotte. r2mo., qs. 6d.; red ed., §s. 

— Soulsin Purgatory. 32mo., 3d. 

—————— Novena for the Souls in Purgatory. 32mo., 3d. 

Burial of the Dead. For Children and Adults. (Latin and 
English.) Clear type edition, 32mo., 6d.; roan, Is. 6d. 

Burke (Edmund), Life of. See Robertson (Professor). 

BURKE (S.H., M.A.), Men and Women of the English 
Reformation. 12mo., 2 vols., 1os.; Vol. II., 5s. 

BURKE (Father), and others, Catholic Sermons. 12mo.,2s. 

BUTLER (Alban), Lives of the Saints. 2 vols., 8vo., 28s.; 
gilt, 34s.; 4 vols., 8vo., 32s.; gilt, 50s.; leather, 64s. 

— One Hundred Pious Reflections. 18mo., Is. and 2s. 

BUI a are rete Catechisms. 32mo., 1st, $d.; 18mo., 2nd, 
1d.; 3rd, 14d. 
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CALIXTE—Life of the Ven. Anna Maria Taigi. Trans- 
lated by A. V. Smith Sligo. 8vo., 2s. 6d. and §s. 

Callista. Dramatised by Dr. Husenbeth. 12mo., 2s. 

Captain Rougemont ; or, the Miraculous Conversion. 8vo., 2s. 

Cassilda 5 or, the Moorish Princess of Toledo. 8vo., 2s. 

Catechisms—The Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Good 
large type on superfine paper. 32mo., Id., or in cloth, 2d. 

The Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Illustrated 
with passages from the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. J. B. Bag- 
shawe. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Catechism of Christian Doctrine for Academies 
and High Schools. By Rev. M. Müller. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
——-—— The Catechism made Easy. By Rev. H. Gibson. 

12mo., Vol. I. (out of print); Vol. 1I, 4s.; Vol. lII., 4s. 
—-——— Lessons on Christian Doctrine. 18mo., 14d. 
——--—— General Catechism of the Christian Doctrine, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Poirier. 18mo., 9d. 
By Dr. Butler. 32mo., Ist, 4d.; 18mo., 2nd, 1d.; 3rd, 14d. 
— By Dr. Doyle. 18mo., 14d. 
——-—— Fleury’s Historical. Complete Edition. 18mo., 14d. 
— Frassinetti’s Dogmatic. 12mo., 3s. 
——— of the Council. 12mo., 2d. 
Catherine Hamilton. ByM. F. S. 12mo., 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 
Catherine Grown Older. By M. F. S. 12mo., 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 
Catholic Calendar. Yearly. 12mo., 6d. 
Catholic Hours, See Beste (J. R. Digby). 
Catholic Keepsake. A Gift Book for all Seasons. 12mo., 6s. 
Catholic Piety. See Prayer Books, page 30. 
Catholic Sick and Benefit Club. See Richardson (Rev. R.). 
CHALLONER (Bishop), Grounds of Catholic Doctrine. 
Large type edition. 18mo., 4d. 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests. 8vo., 6s. 
——— Think Well on’t. 18mo., 2d.; cloth, 6d. 
Chances of War. An Irish Tale. By A. Whitelock. 8vo., §s. 
CHARDON (Abbe), Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. 4s. 
Chats about the Rosary. See Aunt Margaret’s Little Neighbours, 
CHAUGY (Mother Frances Magdalen de), Lives of the 
First Religious of the Visitation. 2 vols., 12mo., IOs. 
Child’s Book of the Passion of Our Lord. 32mo., 6d. 
Child (The). See Dupanloup (Mgr.). 
Children of Mary in the World, Association of. 32mo., Id. 
Choir, Catholic, Manual. By C. B. Lyons. 12mo., Is. 
Christian Armed. See Passionist Fathers. 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ Reading Books. 
Christian Doctrine, Lessons on. 18mo., 14d, 
Christian, Duties of a. By Ven. dela Salle. 12mo., 2s. 
Christian Politeness, By the same Author. 18mo., Is. 
Christian Teacher. By the same Author. 18mo., Is. 8d. 
Christmas Offering. 32mo., Is. a 100; or 7s, 6d. for 10Co. 
Christmas (The First) for our dear Little Ones. 4to., 5s. 
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Chronological Sketches. See Murray Lane (H.). 

Church Defence. See Marshall (T. W. M.). 

Church History. By Alzog. 8vo., 3 vols. each 20s. 

By Darras. 4 vols., 8vo., 48s. 

Compendium. By Noethen. 12mo., 8s. 

for Schools. By Noethen. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Church of England and its Defenders. Sve Brownlow (Rev.). 

Cistercian Legends of the XIII. Century. See Collins (Fr.). 

Cistercian Order: its Mission and Spirit. See Collins (Fr.). 

Civilization and the See of Rome. See Montagu (Lord). 

Clare (Sister Mary Cherubini) of S. Francis, Life of. Pre- 
face by Lady Herbert. With Portrait. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Cloister Legends; or, Convents and Monasteries in the Older 
Time. 12mo., 4s. 

COGERY(A.), Third French Course, with Vocabulary. 12mo., 23. 

COLLINS (Rev. Fr.),; Cistercian Legends of the XIII. 
Century. 12mo., 3s. 

Cistercian Order: its Mission and Spirit. 12mo., 
3s. 6d. 

Easy Wray to God. Translated from the Latin of Car- 
dinal Bona. 12m0., 3s. 

Spiritual Conferences on the Mysteries of Faith 
and the Interior Life. 1!12mo., 5s. 

COLOMBIERE (Father Claude de la), The Sufferings of 
Our Lord. Sermons preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’, 
in the year 1677. Preface by Fr. Doyotte, S.J. 18mo., Is.; 
stronger bound, Is. 6d. ; red edges, 2s. 

Colombini (B. Giovanni), Life of. By Belcari. Translated 
from the editions of 1541 and 1832. With Portrait. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Columba (S.) Life of, &c. By M. F. Cusack. 8vo., 6s. 

Columbkille, or Columba (S.), Life and Prophecies of. 
By St. Adamnan. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Comedy of Convocation in the English Church. Edited 
bv Archdeacon Chasuble. 8vo., 2s. 6d. See page 19. 

COMERFORD (Rev. P.), Handbook of the Confraternity 
of the Sacred Heart. 18mo., 3d. 

Month of May for all the Faithful ; or, a Practical 
Life of the Blessed Virgin. 32mo., Is. 

Pleadings of the Sacred Heart. 18mo., Is.; gilt, 2s.; 
with the Handbook of the Confraternity, Is. 6d. 

COMPTON (Herbert), Semi-Tropical Trifles. r2mo., boards, 
Is.; extia cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Conferences. Sve Collins, Lacordaire, Mermillod, Ravignan. 

Confession, Auricular. By Rev. Dr. Melia. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Confession and Holy Communion: Young Catholic’s 
Guide. By Dr. Kenny. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d.; red edges, 9d.; 
French morocco, Is. 6d.; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Confidence in God. By Cardinal Manning. 16mo., Is. 

Confidence in the Mercy of God. By Mgr. Languet. Trans- 
lated by Abbot Burder. 12mo., 3s. 
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Confirmation, Instructions for the Sacrament of. A very 
complete book. 18mo., 6d. 
CONSCIENCE (Hendrick), The Amulet. 12mo., 4s. 
Count Hugo, of Graenhove. 12mo., 4s. 
-———— The Fisherman’s Daughter. 12mo., 4s. 
Happiness of being Rich. 12mo., 4s. 
——-— Ludovic and Gertrude. 12mo., 4s. 
— The Village Innkeeper. 12mo., 4s. 
Young Doctor. 12mo,, 4s. 
Consoler (The). By Abbot Burder. 12mo., 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
Consoling Thoughts. See Francis of Sales (S.). 
Contemplations on the most Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar. 18mo., Is. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. 
Continental Fish Cook. By M. J. N. de Frederic. 18mo., Is, 
Convent Martyr; or, ‘f Callista.” By the Rev. Dr. Newman, 
Dramatised by Rev. Dr. Elusenbeth. 12mo., 2s. 
Convent Prize Book. By Mme. Agnew. 12mo., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Conversion of the Teutonic Race. By Mrs, Hope. 2 vols. 
I2mo., IOS. 
Convocation, Comedy of. By the Author of ‘‘The Oxford 
Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Convocation in Crown and Council. See Manning (Cardinal), 
CORTES (John Donoso), Essays on Catholicism, Libe~ 
ralism, and Socialism. Translated from the Spanish by 
Rev. W. Macdonald. 12mo., 6s. i 
Count Hugo of Graenhove. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s. 
Crests, The Book of Family. Comprising nearly every bearing 
and its blazonry, Surnames of Bearers, Dictionaty of Mottoes, 
British and Foreign Orders of Knighthood, Glossary of Terms, 
and upwards of 4,000 Engravings, Illustrative of Peers, Baronets, 
and nearly every Family bearing Arms in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Colonies, &c. 2 vols., 12m0., 24s, 
Crown of Jesus. See Prayer Books, page 31. 
Crucifixion, The. A large picture for School walls, 2s. 
CULPEPPER. An entirely new edition of Brook’s Family Herbal, 
I2mo., 3s. 6d.; coloured plates, 5s. 6d. 
CUSACK (M. F.) :—Sister Mary Francis Clare. 
Book of the Blessed Ones. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Devotions for Public and Private Use at the Way 
of the Cross. Illustrated. 32mo., Is.; red edges, 1s. 6d. 
Father Mathew, Life of. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Ireland, Illustrated History of. 8vo., 12s. 
Ireland, Patriot’s History of. 18mo., 2s. 
Jesus and Jerusalem; or, the Way Home. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Joseph (S.), Life of. 32mo., 6d.; cloth, Is. 
Lives of St. Columba and St. Brigit. 8vo., 6s. 
Mary O’Hagan, Abbess and Foundress of the 
Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare. 8vo., Es. 
Memorare Mass. 32mo., 2d. 
Ned Rusheen. 12mo., 6s. 
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BONAVENTURE (S.), Devout Exercise in honour of 
Our Lady. 32mo., Is. 

——— Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Boniface (S.), Life of. By Mrs. Hope. 12mo., 6s. 

Book of the Blessed Ones. By Miss Cusack. 12m0., 4s. 6d. 

aa eg (S. Charles), Rules for a Christian Life. 
I6mo., 2 

BOUDON (Megr.), Book of Perpetual Adoration. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Dr. Redman. 12mo., 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 

BOURKE (Rev. Ulick J.), Easy Lessons: or, Self-Instruc- 
tion in Irish. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

BOWDEN (Rev. Fr. John), Spiritual Works of Louis of 
Blois. 12mo., 3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

———- Oratorian Lives of the Saints. (Page 22). 

BOWDEN (Mrs.), Lives of the First Religious of the 
Visitation of Holy Mary. 2 vols., 12mo., 10s. 

BOWLES (Emily), Eagle and Dove. Translated from the 
French of Mdlle. Zénaide Fleuriot. 12mo., 2s. 6d. and §s. 

BRADBURY (Rev. Fr.), Journey of Sophia and Eulalie 
to the Palace of True Happiness. 12mo., Is. 6d.; 3s. 6d. 

BRETON (Florence). Mary and the Priesthood. 12mo., 5s. 

BRICKLEY’S Standard Table Book. 32mo., 4d. 

BRIDGES (Miss), Sir Thomas Maxwell and his Ward. 
I2mo., Is. and 2s. 

Bridget (S.), Life of, and other Saints of Ireland. 12mo., Is. 

Brigit (S.) Life of, &c. By M. F. Cusack. 8vo., 6s. 

Broken Chain. A Tale. 18mo., 6d. 

BROWNE (E. G. K. Esq.), Monastic Legends. §8vo., 6d., 

—-— Trials of Faith 18mo., Is. 

BROWNLOW (Rev. W. R. B.), Church of England and 
its Defenders. 8vo., Ist letter, 6d.; 2nd letter, Is. 

‘Vitis Mystica” ; or, the True Vine: a Treatise on 

the Passion of our Lord. 18mo., 4S. ; red edges, 4s. 

BURDER (Abbot), Confidence in the Mercy of God. By 
Mgr. Languet. 12mo., 3s 

The Consoler; or, Pious Readings addressed to the Sick and 
all who are afflicted. By Pere Lambilotte. r2mo., 4s. 6d.; red ed., 5s. 

Souls in Purgatory. 32mo., 3d. 

——— Novena for the Souls in ‘Purgatory. 32mo., 3d. 

Burial of the Dead. For Children and Adults. (Latin and 
English.) Clear type edition, 32mo., 6d.; roan, Is. 6d. 

Burke (Edmund), Life of. See Robertson (Professor). 

BURKE (S.H., M.A.); Men and Women of the English 
Reformation. 12mo., 2 vols., 10os.; Vol. II., 5s. 

BURKE (Father), and others, Catholic Sermons. 12mo.,2s. 

BUTLER (Alban), Lives of the Saints. 2 vols., 8vo., 2&s.; 
gilt, 34s.; 4 vols., 8vo., 32s.; gilt, 50s.; leather, 64s. 

"One Hundred Pious Reflections. 18mo., Is. and 2s. 

BUTLER (Dr.), Catechisms. 32mo., 1st, $d.; 18mo., 2nd, 
Id.; 3rd, 14d. 
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CALIXTE—Life of the Ven. Anna Maria Taigi. Trans- 
lated by A. V. Smith Sligo. 8vo., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 

Callista. Dramatised by Dr. Husenbeth. 12mo., 2s. 

Captain Rougemont ; or, the Miraculous Conversion. 8vo., 2s. 

Cassilda 5 or, the Moorish Princess of Toledo. 8vo., 2s. 

Catechisms—The Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Good 
large type on superfine paper. 32mo., Id., or in cloth, 2d. 

The Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Illustrated 
with passages from the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. J. B. Bag- 
shawe. 1I2mo., 2s. 6d. 

Catechism of Christian Doctrine for Academies 
and High Schools. By Rev. M. Miller. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
——-—— The Catechism made Easy. By Rev. H, Gibson. 

12mo., Vol. I. (out of print); Vol. II, 4s.; Vol. 1I., 4s. 
—-—-— Lessons on Christian Doctrine. 18mo., 14d. 
—--—— General Catechism of the Christian Doctrine, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Poirier. 18mo., 9d. 

By Dr. Butler. 32mo., Ist, $d.; 18mo., 2nd, Id.; 3rd, 14d. 

By Dr. Doyle. 18mo., 14d. 

———— Fleury’s Historical. Complete Edition, 18mo., 14d, 

— Frassinetti’s Dogmatic. 12mo., 3s. 

——_——- of the Council. 12mo., 2d. 

Catherine Hamilton. ByM. F. S. 12mo., 2s. éd.; gilt, 3s. 

Catherine Grown Older. By M. F. S. 12mo., 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 

Catholic Calendar. Yearly. 12mo., 6d. 

Catholic Hours, See Beste (J. R. Digby). 

Catholic Keepsake. A Gift Book for all Seasons. 12mo., 6s. 

Catholic Piety. See Prayer Books, page 30. 

Catholic Sick and Benefit Club. See Richardson (Rev. R.). 

CHALLONER (Bishop), Grounds of Catholic Doctrine. 
Large type edition. 18mo., 4d. 

Memoirs of Missionary Priests. Svo., 6s. 

——_-——- Think Well on’t. 18mo., 2d.; cloth, 6d. 

Chances of War. An Irish Tale. By A. Whitelock. 8vo., 5s. 

CHARDON (Abbe), Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. 4s. 

Chats about the Rosary. See Aunt Margaret’s Little Neighbours, 

CHAUGY (Mother Frances Magdalen de), Lives of the 
First Religious of the Visitation. 2 vols., 12mo., Ios. 

Child’s Book of the Passion of Our Lord. 32mo., 6d. 

Child (The). See Dupanloup (Mgr. ). 

Children of Mary in the World, Association of. 32mo., Id. 

Choir, Catholic, Manual. By C. B. Lyons. 12mo., Is. 

Christian Armed. See Passionist Fathers. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ Reading Books. 

Christian Doctrine, Lessons on. 18mo., 14d. 

Christian, Duties of a. By Ven. dela Salle. 12mo., 2s. 

Christian Politeness. By the same Author. 18mo., Is. 

Christian Teacher. By the same Author. 18mo., 1s. 8d. 

Christmas Offering. 32mo., Is. a 100; or 7s. 6d. for I10CO. 

Christmas (The First) for our dear Little Ones. 4to., 5s. 
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Chronological Sketches. See Murray Lane (H.). 

Church Defence. See Marshall (T. W. M.). 

Church History. By Alzog. 8vo., 3 vols. each 20s. 

By Darras. 4 vols., 8vo., 48s. 

Compendium. By Noethen. 12mo., 8s. 

—— for Schools. By Noethen. 12mo., §s. 6d. 

Church of England andits Defenders. Sve Brownlow (Rev.). 

Cistercian Legends of the XIII. Century. See Collins (Fr.). 

Cistercian Order: its Mission and Spirit. See Collins (Fr.). 

Civilization and the See of Rome. See Montagu (Lord). 

Clare (Sister Mary Cherubini) of S. Francis, Life of. Pre- 
face by Lady Herbert. With Portrait. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Cloister Legends; or, Convents and Monasteries in the Older 
Time. I2mo., 4s. 

COGERY (A.), Third French Course, with Vocabulary. 12mo., 23. 

COLLINS (Rev. Fr.), Cistercian Legends of the XIII. 
Century. 12mo., 3s. 

Cistercian Order: its Mission and Spirit. 12mo., 
3s. 6d. 

Easy Way to God. Translated from the Latin of Car- 
dinal Bona, 12mo., 35. 

Spiritual Conferences on the Mysteries of Faith 
and the Interior Life. 12mo., 5s. 

COLOMBIERE (Father Claude de la), The Sufferings of 
Our Lord. Sermons preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’, 
in the year 1677. Preface by Fr. Doyotte, S.J. 18mo., Is. ; 
stronger bound, Is. 6d. ; red edges, 2s. 

Colombini (B. Giovanni), Life of. By Belcari. Translated 
from the editions of 1541 and 1832. With Portrait. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Columba (S.) Life of, &c. By M. F. Cusack. 8vo., 6s. 

Columbkille, or Columba (S.), Life and Prophecies of. 
By St. Adamnan. 12m0., 3s. 6d. 

Comedy of Convocation in the English Church. Edited 
bw Archdeacon Chasuble. 8vo., 2s. 6d. See page 19. 

COMERFORD (Rev. P.), Handbook of the Confraternity 
of the Sacred Heart. 18mo., 3d. 

Month of May for all the Faithful 5 or, a Practical 
Life of the Blessed Virgin. 32mo., Is. 

Pleadings of the Sacred Heart. 18mo., ts.; gilt, 2s.; 
with the Handbook of the Confraternity, rs. 6d. 

COMPTON (Herbert), Semi-Tropical Trifles. r2mo., boards, 
Is.; extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Conferences. Sve Collins, Lacordaire, Mermillod, Ravignan. 

Confession, Auricular. By Rev. Dr. Melia. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Confession and Holy Communion: Young Catholic’s 
Guide. By Dr. Kenny. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d.; red edges, 9d.; 
French morocco, Is, 6d.; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Confidence in God. By Cardinal Manning. 16mo., Is. 

Confidence in the Mercy of God. By Mgr. Languet. Trans- 
lated by Abbot Burder. 12mo., 3s. 
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Confirmation, Instructions for the Sacrament of. A very 
complete bock. 18mo., 6d. 
CONSCIENCE (Hendrick), The Amulet. 12mo., 4s. 
Count Hugo, of Graenhove. 12mo., 4s. 
-——_——- The Fisherman’s Daughter. 12mo., 4s. 
Happiness of being Rich. 12mo., 4s. 
——— Ludovic and Gertrude. 12mo., 4s. 
— The Village Innkeeper. 12mo., 4s. 
Young Doctor. 12mo.,, 4s. 
Consoler (The). By Abbot Burder. I2mo., 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
Consoling Thoughts. See Francis of Sales (S.). 
Contemplations on the most Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar. 18mo., Is. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. 
Continental Fish Cook. By M. J. N. de Frederic. 18mo., Is. 
Convent Martyr ; or, ‘í Calllista. ” By the Rev. Dr. Newman, 
Dramatised by Rev. Dr. Husenbeth. I2mo., 2s. 
Convent Prize Book. By Mme. Agnew. 12mo., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Conversion of the Teutonic Race. By Mrs, Hope. 2 vols. 
I2mo., IOS. 
Convocation, Comedy of. By the Author of ‘‘The Oxford 
Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Convocation in Crown and Council. See Manning (Cardinal), 
CORTES (John Donoso), Essays on Catholicism, Libe- 
ralism, and Socialism. Translated from the Spanish by 
Rev. W. Macdonald. 12mo., 6s. 
Count Hugo of Graenhove. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s. 
Crests, The Book of Family. Comprising nearly every bearing 
and its blazonry, Surnames of Bearers, Dictionary of Mottoes, 
British and Foreign Orders of Knighthood, Glossary of Terms, 
and upwards of 4,000 Engravings, Illustrative of Peers, Baronets, 
and nearly every Family bearing Arms in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Colonies, &c. 2 vols., 12mo., 24s. 
Crown of Jesus. Sze Prayer Books, page 31. 
Crucifixion, The. A large picture for School walls, 2s. 
CULPEPPER. An entirely new edition of Brook’s Family Herbal, 
12mo., 3s. 6d.; coloured plates, 5s. 6d. 
CUSACK (M. F. ) :—Sister Mary Francis Clare. 
Book of the Blessed Ones. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Devotions for Public and Private Use at the Way 
of the Cross. Illustrated. 32mo., Is.; red edges, 1s. 6d. 
Father Mathew, Life of. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Ireland, Illustrated History of. 8vo., 12s. 
Ireland, Patriot’s History of. 18mo., 2s. 
Jesus and Jerusalem; or, the Way Home. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Joseph (S.), Life of. 32mo., 6d.; cloth, Is. 
Lives of St. Columba and St. Brigit. 8vo., 6s. 
Mary O’Hagan, Abbess and Foundress of the 
Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare. 8vo., €s. 
Memorare Mass. 32mo., 2d. 
Ned Rusheen. 12mo., 6s. 
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Nun’s Advice to her Girls. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
O’Connell; his Life and Times. 2 vols. 8vo., 18s. 
Patrick (S.), Life of. 8vo., 6s., gilt, 10s. 5 32mo., 6d. ; 
cloth, ıs. Illustrated by Doyle (large edition), 4to., 20s. 
Patrick’s (S.) Manual, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 
Pilgrim’s Way to Heaven. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Stations of the Cross, for Public and Private Use. 
Illustrated. 16mo., Is.; red edges, Is. 6d. 
The Liberator ; his Public Speeches and Letters. 
2 vols. 8vo., 18s. 
Woman's Work in Modern Society. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Daily Exercises. See Prayer Books, page 30. 
DALTON (Canon), Sermon on Death of Provost Kusen- 
beth. $vo., 6d. 
DARRAS (Abbe), General History of the Catholic 
Church. 4 vols., 8vo., 48s. 
Daughter (A) of S. Dominick: (Bells of the Sanctuary), By 
Grace Ramsay. 12mo., Is. and 1s, 6d. ; better bound, 2s. 
DEAN (Rev. J. Joy); Devotion to Sacred Heart. 12mo., 3s. 
DECHAMPS (Mgr.), The Life of Pleasure. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
DE DOSS (P. A., S.J.), The Pearl among the Virtues ; 
or, Words of Advice to Christian Youth. 18mo., 3s. 
Defence of the Roman Church. See Gueranger. 
DEHAM (Rev. F.) Sacred Heart of Jesus, offered to the 
Piety of the Young engaged in Study. 32mo., 6d. 
Diary of a Confessor of the Faith. 12mo., Is. 
Directorium Asceticum. By Scaramelli. 4 vols., 12mo., 24s. 
DIXON (Fr:, O.P.) Albert the Great: his Life and Scho- 
lastic Labours. From original documents. By Dr. Joachim 
Sighart. With Photographic Portrait. 8vo. xos. 6d. 
Life of St. Vincent Ferrer. From the French of Rev. 


Fr. Pradel. With a Photograph. 12mo., §s. 
Dove of the Tabernacle. By Rev. T. H. Kinane. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
DOYLE (Canon, O.S.B.), Life of Gregory Lopez, the 
Hermit. Witha Photographic Portrait. 12mo., 3s. 6d 
DOYLE (Dr.), Catechism. 18mo., 14d. 
DOYOTTE (Rev. Fr., S.J.) Elevations to the Heart of 
Jesus. 12mo., 3s. 
——— Sufferings of Our Lord. See Columbiere (Fr.) — [2s. 
DRAMAS—Convent Martyr; or, “Callista” dramatised. 12mo., 
Ernscliff Hall (Girls, 3 Acts). 12mo., 6d. 
Expiation (Boys, 3 Acts). 12mo., 2s. 
œ Filiola (Girls, 4 Acts). 12mo., 6d. 
mæ- He would be a Lord (Boys, 3 Acts), a Comedy. 2s. 
Major John Andre [Historical] (Boys, § Acts), 2s. 
m——— Reverse of the Medal (Girls, 4 Acts). 312mo., 6d 
Shandy Maguire (Boys, 2 Acts), a Farce. 12mo., 2s, 
— St. Louis in Chains (Boys, § Acts). 12mo., 2s. 
St. William of York (Boys, 2 Acts). 12mo., 6d. 
The Duchess Transformed. By W. H. A. (Girls, r 
Act), A Comedy. 12mo., 6d, 
———— Se Shakespeare. 
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Duchess (The), Transformed. By W. H. A. 12mo., 6d. 

DUMESNIL (Abbe), Recollections of the Reign of 
Terror. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

DUPANLOUP (Mgr.), Contemporary Prophecies. 8vo., Is. 

——~ The Child. Translated by Kate Anderson. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Dusseldorf Gallery. 357 Engravings. Large 4to. Half-morocco, 
gilt, £5 5s. nett. 

~——-——-_ 134 Engravings. Large 8vo. Half-morocco, gilt, 42s. 

Dusseldorf Society for the Distribution of Good Religious 
Pictures. Subscription, 8s. 6d. a year. Catalogue 3d. 

Duties of a Christian. By Ven. de la Salle. 12mo., 2s. 

Eagle and Dove. See Bowles (Emily). 

E. A. M. Countess Adelstan. 12mo., Is. and 2s. 6d. 

———- Paul Seigneret. 12mo., 6d., Is., Is. 6d., 2S 

—-—— Regina Seculorum. 12mo., Is. and 3s. 

Rosalie. 12mo., IS., IS. 6d., 2s. 

Early English Literature. See Tame (C.E.). 

Easy Way to God. By Cardinal Bona, 12mo., 3s. 

Ebba ; or, the Supernatural Power of the Blessed Sacrament. This 
book isin French. 12mo., 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Edmund (S,) of Canterbury, Life of, From the French o 
Rev. Fr. Massée, S.J. By George White. 18mo., Is. & Is. 6d. 

Electricity and Magnetism ; an Enquiry into the Nature and 
Results of. By Amyclanus. Illustrated. 12mo., 6s. 6d. 

England (History of). ACatechism. By E.Chapman. 18mo., Is, 

English Religion (The). By Arthur Marshall. 8vo., Is. 

Epistles and Gospels. Good clear type edition, 32mo., 6d.; roan, 
Is. 6d.; larger edition, 18mo., French morocco, 2s. 

, Explanation of. By Rev, F. Goffine. Illustrated, 8vo., 7s. 
Epistles of S. Paul, Exposition of. See MacEvilly (Rt. Rev. Dr.). 
Ernscliff Hall. A Drama in Three Acts, for Girls, 12mo., 6d 
Essays on Catholicism. See Cortes. 

Eucharistic Year; Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Com- 

munion. 18mo., 4s. i 

Eucharist (The) and the Christian Life. See La Bouillerie. 

Europe, Modern, History of. With Preface by Bishop Weathers. 
I2mo., 5s.; roan, 5s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 6s. 

Expiation (The). A Drama in Three Acts, for Boys. 12mo., 2s. 

Extemporaneous Speaking. By Rev. T. J. Potter. 12mo., 5s. 

Extracts from the Fathers and other Writers of the 
Church. 1!2mo., 4s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales for Little Children. By Madeleine Howley Meehan. 
I2mo., 6d.; stronger bound, Is. and Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

Faith of Our Fathers. See Gibbons (Rt. Rev. Dr.). 

Fall, Redemption, and Exaltation of Man. 12mo.,, 1s. 

Familiar Instructions on Christian Truths. Bya Priest, 
12mo. I. Detraction 4d. 2. Dignity of the Priesthood, 3d. 
3. Hearing the Word of God, 3d. 

Farleyes of Farleye. By Rev. T. J. Potter. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Father Mathew (Life of). By M. F. Cusack. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
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FAVRE (Abbe), Heaven Opened by the Practice of Fre- 
quent Confession and Communion. 12mo., 2s. ; stronger 
bound, 3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

Feasts (The) of Camelot, with thetales that were told 
there. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Festival Tales. By J. F. Waller, Esq. 12mo., §s. 

Filiola. A Drama in Four Acts, for Girls. t12mo., 6d 

First Apostles of Europe. See Hope (Mrs.). 

First Communion and Confirmation Memorial. Beautifully 
printed in gold and colours, folio, Is. each, or 9s. a dozen, nett. 

First Religious of the Visitation of Holy Mary, Lives of. 
With two Photorravhs, 2 vols., 12mo., 10s, 

Fisherman’s Daughter. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s. 

FLEET (Charles), Tales and Sketches. 8vo., 2s.; stronger 
bound, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 6d. 

FLEURIOT (Mlle. Zenaide), Eagle and Dove. Translated 
by Emily Bowles. 12mo., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 

FLEURY ’S Historical Catechism. Large edition, 12mo., 14d. 

Flowers of Christian Wisdom. Sve Henry (Lucien). 

Fluffy. A Tale for Boys. By M. F. S. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Following of Christ. See A’Kempis. 

Foreign Books. Se R. W.’s Catalogue of Foreign Books. 

Francis of Assisi (S.) Life of. By S. Bonaventure. Translated 
by Miss Lockhart. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

FRANCIS OF SALES (S.), Consoling Thoughts. 18mo., 2s. 

— The Mystical Flora ; or, the Christian Life under 
the Emblem of Saints. 4to., 8s. 

Necessity of Purifying the Soul. See Blyth (Rev. Fr.). 
Sweetness of Holy Living. 18mo., Is.; levant, 3s. 

Franciscan Annals and Monthly Bulletin of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. 8vo., 6d. 

FRANCO (Rev. S.) Devotions to the Sacred Heart. 12mo., 
4s.; cheap edition, 2s. 

Frank O’Meara ; see Artist of Collingwood. 

FRASSINETTI-—Dogmatic Catechism. 12mo., 3s. 

FREDERIC (M. J. N. de), Continental Fish Cook ; or, a 
Few Hints on Maigre Dinners. 18mo., Is., soiled covers, 6d. 

Freemasons, Irish and English, and their Foreign Bro- 
thers. 4to., 2s. 

From Sunrise to Sunset. By L. B. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

GALLERY (Rev. D.), Handbook of Essentials in History 
and Literature, Ancient and Modern. For the use of 
Junior Pupils. 18mo., Is. 

Garden of the Soul. See page 32. 

Garden (Little) of the Soul. See page 30. 

GAYRARD (Mme. Paul) Harmony of the Passion of Our 
Lord. Compiled from the four Gospels, in Latin and French. 
18mo., Is. 6d. 

German (S.), Life of. 12mo., 3s. 64. 

GIBBONS (Rt. Rev. James, D.D.), The Faith of Our 
Fathers; Being a Plain Exposition and Vindication of the Church 
Founded by our Lord Jesus Christ. 12mo., 4s. Paper covers, 2s. nett. 
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GIBSON (Rev. H.), Catechism made Easy, 12mo., Vol. I. 
(out of print); Vol. II., 4s. ; Vol. III., 4s. 

GILMOUR (Rev. R.), Bible History for the Use of Schools. 
Illustrated. 1I2mo., 2s. 

God our Father. By a Father of the Society of Jesus, 12mo., 4s. 

GOFFINE (Rev. F.), Explanation of-the Epistles and 
Gospels. Illustrated. 8vo., 7s. _ 

Gold and Alloy in the Devout Life. See Monsabré. 

Good Thoughts for Priests and People. See Noethen. 

Gospels, An Exposition of. See MacEvilly (Most Rev. Dr.). 

Grace before and after Meals. 32mo., Id. ; cloth, 2d. 

GRACE RAMSAY. A Daughter of S. Dominick (Bells o 
the Sanctuary, No. 4). 12mo., Is.; stronger bound, Is. 6d. and 2s, 

——— See O’Meara (Kathleen). 

GRACIAN (Fr. Baltasar), Sanctuary Meditations for 
Priests and Frequent Communicants. Translated from 
the Spanish by Mariana Monteiro. 1I2mo., 4s. 

GRANT (Bishop), Pastoral on St. Joseph. 32mo., 4d. & 6d. 

Gregorian, or Plain Chant and Modern Music. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Gregory Lopez, the Hermit, Life of. By Canon Doyle, O.S.B. 
With a Photographic Portrait. I2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine. By Bishop Challoner. 
Large type edition, 18mo., 4d. 

Guardian Angel, Memoirs of a. By Abbé Chardon. 12mo., 4s. 

GUERANGER (Dom), Defence of the Roman Church 
against F. Gratry. Translated by Canon Woods. 8vo., rs. 6d. 

Guide to Sacred Eloquence. See Passionist Fathers. 

HALL (E.) Munster Firesides ; or, the Barrys of Beigh. 
I2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Happiness of Being Rich. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s 

Happiness of Heaven. By a Father of the Society of Jesus, 12mo. 4s. 

Harmony of Anglicanism. ByT. W. Marshall. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

HAY (Bishop), Sincere Christian. 18mo., 2s, 6d. 

——— Devout Christian. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

He would be a Lord. A Comedy in 3 Acts. (Boys). 12mo., 2s. 

Heaven Opened by the Practice of frequent Confession 
and Holy Communion. By the Abbé Favre. 12mo., 2s. ; 
stronger bound, 3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

HEDLEY (Bishop), Five Sermons—Light of the Holy 
Spirit in the World. 12mo., Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. Revelation, 
Mystery, Dogma and Creeds, Infallibility : separately, 3d. each. 

HEIGHAM (John), A Devout Exposition of the Holy 
Mass. Edited by Austin John Rowley, Priest. 12mo., 4s. 

Henri V. (Comte de Chambord). Sce Walsh (W. H.). 

HENRY (Lucien), Flowers of Christian Wisdom. 18mo.,, 
2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Herbal, Brook’s Family. 12mo., 3s. 6d.; coloured plates, 5s. 6d. 

HERBERT (Wallace), My Dream and Verses Miscel-~ 
laneous. With a frontispiece. 12mo., 5s. 

The Angels and the Sacraments. 16mo., IS, 
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HERGENROTHER (Dr.), Anti-Janus. Translated by Proe 
fessor Robertson. 12mo., 6s. 

HERVEY (Eleanora Louisa), My Godmother’s Stories 
from many Lands. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

— Our Legends and Lives. 12mo., 6s, 

— Rest, on the Cross. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

——— The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were 
told there. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

HILL (Rev. Fr.), Elements of Philosophy, comprising Legic 
and General Principles of Metaphysics. 8vo., 6s. 

HOFFMAN (Franz), Industry and Laziness. 12mo., 3s. 

Holy Childhood. A book of simple Prayers and Instructions for 
very little children. 32mo., Is. ; gilt, 1s. 6d. 

Holy Church the Centre of Unity. See Shaw (T, H.) 

Holy Communion. By Hubert Lebon. 1I2mo., 4s. 

Holy Family, Confraternity of. See Manning (Card.). 

Holy Places: their Sanctity and Authenticity. See Philpin. 

Holy Readings. See Beste (J. R. Digby Esq.). 

HOPE (Mrs.), The First Apostles of Europe. Originally pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ The Conversion of the Teutonic Race.” 
2 vols., 12m0., IOS. 

Horace. Literally translated by Smart. 18mo., 2s. 

HUGUET (Pere), The Power of S. Joseph. Meditations and 
Devotions. Translated by Clara Mulholland. 1s. 6d. 

HUMPHREY (Rev. W., S.J.) The Panegyrics of Fr. 
Segneri, S.J. Translated from the orignal Italian. With a 
Preface by the Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J. 12mo., §s. 

HUSENBETH (Rev. Dr.), Convent Martyr. 12mo., 2s. 

History of the Blessed Virgin. Translated from Or- 

sini. Illustrated. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Life and Sufferings of Our Lord. By Rev. H. Rutter. 

Illustrated. 12mo., 5s. 

Life of Mgr. Weedall. 8vo., IS. 

Little Office of the Immaculate Conception. In 
Latin and English. 32mo., 4d. ; cloth, 6d.; roan, Is., calf or 
morocco, 2s. 6d. , 
Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes. 18mo., €d.; with the 
Novena, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. aur separately, 4d. ; Litany, 1d. 
— Roman Question. 8vo., 6d. 

Husenbeth (Provost), Sermon on this Death. By Very Rev. 
Canon Dalton. 8vo. 6d. 

HUTCH (Rev. W., T D.), Nano Nangle, her Life and her 
Labours. 12mo., “s. 6 3 

Hymn Book (The Catholic). 32mo., 1d.; with Appendix, 2d.; 
cloth, 6d. 

Iceland (Three Sketches of Life in). By Carl Andersen. 12mo. 

IGNATIUS (S.), Spiritual Exercises, By Fr. Bellecio, S.J. 

Translated by Dr. Hutch. 18mo., 2s. 

Ignatius (S.), Cure of Blindness through the Intercession 
of Our Lady and S. Ignatius. 12mo., 2d. 
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Illustrated Manual of Prayers. 32mo., 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

Imitation of Christ. See A’Kempis. 

Immaculate Conception, Definition of. 12mo., 6d. 

——_—— Little Office of. See Husenbeth (Rev. Dr.). 

Little Office of, in Latin and English. Translation 
approved by the Bp. of Clifton. 32mo., 3d. 

Indulgences, See Maurel (Rev. F. A.). 

Industry and Laziness. By Franz Hoffman. From the German, 
by James King. 12mo., 3s. 

Infallibility of the Pope. By the Author of ‘‘ The Oxford 
Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago.” 8vo., Is. 

In Suffragiis Sanctorum. Commem. S. Josephi; Com- 
mem. S., Georgii. Set of 5 for 4d. 

Insula Sanctorum: The Island of Saints. 12mo., Is. 

Insurrection of ’98. By Rev. P. F. Kavanagh. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

IOTA. The Adventures of a Protestant in Search of a 
Religion: being the Story of a late Student of Divinity at 
Bunyan Baptist College; a Nonconformist Minister, who seceded 
to the Catholic Church. 12mo., 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

Ireland (History of). By Miss Cusack. 18mo., 2s, A larger 
edition, illustrated by Doyle, 8vo., IIS. 

Ireland (History of). By T. Young. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Ireland Ninety Years ago. 12mo., Is. 

Ireland, Popular Poetry of. (Songs). 262 pages, 18mo., 6d. 

Ireland, Revelations of, in the Past Generation. 12mo., Is. 

Irish Board Reading Books. 

Irish Intermediate Education. 12mo., 2s. 

Irish Monthly. 8vo. Vol. 4, 7s. 6d. 

Irish, Self-Instruction in. By Rev. Ulick J. Bourke. 3s. 6d. 

Italian Revolution (The History of). The History of the 
Barricades (1796-1849). By Keyes O’Clery, M.P. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

JACOB (W. J.) Personal Recollections of Rome. 6d. 

JENKINS (Rev. O. L.) Student’s Handbook of British 
and American Literature. 12mo., 8s. 

Jesuits (The), and other Essays. See Nevin (Willis, Esq.) 

Jesus and Jerusalem ; or, the Way Home. See Cusack (Miss). 

John of God (S.), Life of. With Photographic Portrait. 12mo., 5s. 

Joseph (S.), Life of. By Miss Cusack. 32mo., 6d.; cloth, Is. 

Novena of Meditations in Honour of St. Joseph. 
18mo., Is. 6d. 

Novena to, with a Pastoral by the late Bishop Grant, 

32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

—-—— Power of. See Huguet. 

— See Leaflets. 

Journey of Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of True 
Happiness. From the French by Rev. Fr. Bradbury. 12mo., 
Is. 6d.; better bound, 3s. 6d. 

KAVANAGH (Rev. P. F.), Insurrection of °98. Is. 6d. 

Keighley Hall, and other Tales. By E. King. 18mo., 6d.; cloth, 
Is, ; stronger bound, Is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s, 
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KENNY (Dr.), New Year's Gift to our Heavenly Father. 
2mo., 4d. 
: Young Catholic’s Guide to Confession and Holy 
Communion. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d.; red edges, gd.; roan, 
Is. 6d.; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. 

KERNEY (M. T.) Compendium of History. 12mo., 5s. 

Key of Heaven. See Prayers, page 31. 

KINANE (Rev. T. H.); Dove of the Tabernacle, rs. 6d. 

KING (Elizabeth), Keighley Hall, and other Tales, 
18mo., 6d.; cloth, Is.; stronger bound, Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

The Silver Teapot. 18mo., 4d. 

KING (James). Industry and Laziness. 12mo., 3s. 

Knight of the Faith. See Laing (Rev. Dr.). 

LA BOUILLERIE (Mgr. de), The Eucharist and the 
Christian Life. Translated by L. C. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

LACORDAIRE’S Conferences, 12mo., God, 6s.; God and 
Man, 6s.; Jesus Christ, 6s.; Life, 3s. 6d. 

Lady Mildred’s Housekeeper, A Few Words from. 
12mo., 2d. 

LAIDLAW (Mrs. Stuart), Letters to my God-child. 
No. 4. On the Veneration of the Blessed Virgin. 16mo., 4d. 
LAING (Rev. Dr,), Blessed Virgin’s Root traced in the 

Tribe of Ephraim. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
Descriptive Guide to the Mass. 12mo., Is. and Is. 6d. 
Knight of the Faith. 12mo., 4s. 
Absurd Protestant Opinions concerning Jutention, and Spcll- 
ing Book of Christian Philosophy. 4d. 
Catholic, not Roman Catholic. 4d. 
Challenge to the Churches of England, Scotland, and all 
Protestant Denominations. Id. 
Favourite Fallacy about Private Judgment and Inquiry. 1d, 
Protestantism against the Natural Moral Law. rd. 
What is Christianity? 6d. 
Whence does the Monarch get his right"to Rule? 2s. 6d. 
LAMBILOTTE (Pere), The Consoler. Translated by Abbot 
Burder. 12mo., 4s. 6d.; red edges, 5s. l 
LANGUET (Mgr.) Confidence in the Mercy of God. 
Translated by Abbot Burder. 12mo., 3s. 
Last of the Catholic O’Malleys. By M. Taunton. 18mo., 
Is. 6d.; stronger bound, 2s. À 
Leaflets. 1d. each, or 1s, 2d. per 100 post free. 
Act of Reparation to the Sacred Heart. 
Archconfraternity of the Agonising Heart of Jesus and the 
Compassionate Heart of Mary: Prayers for the Dying. 
Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Angels, 
Ditto, Rules. 
Christmas Offering (or 7s, 6d. a 1000), 
Devotions to S. Joseph. 
Gospel according to St. John, iz Zattn. 1s. 6d. per I00. 
Indulgenced Prayers for Souls in Purgatory. 
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Indulgences attached to Medals, Crosses, Statues, &c., by the 
Blessing of His Holiness and of those privileged to give his 
Blessing. 

Intentions for Indulgences, 

Litany of Our Lady of Angels, 

Litany of S. Tosenh. 

Litany of Resignation. 

Miraculous Prayer—August Queen of Angels. 

Picture of Crucifixion, “I thirst ” (or 7s. 6d. a 1000). 

Prayer for One’s Confessor. 

Union of our Life with the Passion of our Lord. 

Visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 2s. 6d. per 100. 

Leaflets. id. each, or 6s. per 100. 

Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 
Concise Portrait of the Blessed Virgin. 
Explanation of the Medal or Cross of St. Benedict 
Indulgenced Prayers for the Rosary of the Dead. 
Indulgenced Prayer before a Crucifix. 

Litany of the Seven Dolours. 

Prayer to S. Philip Neri. 

Prayers before and after Holy Communion. 

Revelation made by the mouth of Our Saviour to St. Bridget. 

League of the Cross. By Fr. Richardson. 32mo., 1d. 

LEBON (Hubert), Holy Communion. I2mo., 4s. 

Legends of the Saints. By M.F. S. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Lenten Thoughts. By Bishop Amherst. 18mo., 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Letters to my God-child. By Mrs. Stuart Laidlaw. 16mo., 4d. 

Letter to George Augustus Simcox. 8vo., 6d. 

Life in the Cloister. By Miss Stewart. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Life of Pleasure. By Mgr. Dechamps. 12mo., Is. 6d. 

Light of the Holy Spirit in the World. Five Sermons, by 
Bishop Hedley. 12mo., Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LIGUORI (S.); Fourteen Stations of the Cross. 18mo., Id. 

Officium Parvum. Latin and English. With Novena. 

12mo., Is.; cloth, 2s.; red edges, 3s. 

— Selva ; or, a Collection of Matter for Sermons. 12mo., §s, 

— Way of Salvation. 32mo., Is. 

Lily of S. Joseph: A little manual of Prayers and Hymns for 
Mass. 64mo., 2d.; cloth, 3d., 4d., and 6d.; gilt, 8d.; roan, Is.; 
French morocco, Is. 6d.; calf or morocco, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Limerick Veteran ; or, the Foster Sisters. See Stewart (Agnes M.). 

Literature, Philosophy of, An Essay contributing to a. 
By B. A. M. 12mo., 6s. 

Literature, Student’s Handbook. See Jenkins (Rev. O. L.). 

Little Hunchback. By Countess Ségur. 12mo., 3s. 

Little Prayer Book. 32mo., 3d. 

Lives of the First Religious of the Visitation of Holy 
Mary. By Mother Frances Magdalen de Chaugy. With 2 Pho- 
tographs. 2 vols., 12mo., IOS. 

Lost Children of Mount St. Bernard. 18mo., 6d. 
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Louis (St.), in Chains. Drama, Five Acts (Boys). 12mo., 2s. 
Lourdes, Our Blessed Lady of. By Rev. Dr. Husenbeth. 
18mo., 6d.; with the Novena, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Novena of, for the use of the Sick. 4d, 
Litany of. 1d. each. 
Photograph, Carte de Visite, 1s.; Cabinet, 2s.; 4to., 45. 
Ludovic and Gertrude. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s. 
LYONS (C. B.), Catholic Choir Manual. 12mo. . IS. 
-———— Catholic Psalmist. 12mo., 4s. [18mo., 2s. 
MACDANIEL (M. A.), Month of May for Interior Souls. 
——— Novena to S. Joseph. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
— Road to Heaven. A Game. 3s. 6d. 
MACEVILLY (Bishop), Exposition of the Epistles of St. 
Paul and of the Catholic Epistles, 2 vols., large 8vo. 18s. 
——— Exposition of the Gospels. Large 8vo., Vol. I. .»» 128. 6d, 
MACLEOD (Rev. X. D.), Devotion to Our Lady i in North 
America. 8vo., 5s. 
Major John Andre. An [Historical Drama for Boys. Five Acts. 2s. 
MANNING (Cardinal), Church, Spirit and the Word. 6d. 
Confidence in God. 16mo. . IS. : 
—-— Confraternity of the Holy Family. 8vo., 3d. 
Convocation in Crown and Council. 8vo., 6d. 
——-——- Glory of S. Vincent de Paul. 12mo., Is. 
—--—— Independence of the Holy See. 12mo., 5s. 
———— Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes. 12mo., Is. 
MANNOCK (Patrick), Origin and Progress of Religious 
Orders, and Happiness of a Religious State. Translated 
from the Latin of Rev. F. Platus. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Manual of Catholic Devotions. See Prayers, page 3I. 
Manual of Devotions in honour of Our Lady of Sorrows. 
Compiled by the Clergy at St. Patrick’s, Soho. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Manual of the Cross and Passion. See Passionist Fathers, 
Manual of the Seven Dolours. See Passionist Fathers. 
Manual of the Sisters of Charity. 18mo., 6s. 
Margarethe Verflassen. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Smith Sligo. 12mo., Is, and 3s.; gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Margaret Roper. By A. M. Stewart. 12mo., 6s.; extra, 7s. 
MARQUIGNY (Pere), Life and Letters of Countess Adel- 
stan. I2mo., Is. and 2s. 6d. 
MARSHALL (A. J. B., Esq.) Comedy of Convocation in 
the English Church. 8vo., 2s. 6d. * 
— English Religion. Svo. . IS. 
——— Infallibility of the Pope. 8vo., Is. 
Oxford Undergraduate of a Years Ago. 
8vo., 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. * 
armenan maae Reply to the Bishop. of Ripon’s Attack on the 
Catholic Church. Svo., 6d. 
MARSHALL (T. W. M., Eg )s Harmony of Angli- 
canism—Church Defence. 8vo., 2s. 6d. * 
The 5 (°) in one Volume, Svo., 6s. 
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MARSHALL (Rev. W.), The Doctrine of Purgatory. 
I2mo., Is. 
MARTIN (Rev. E. R.), Rule of the Pope-King. 8vo., 6d. 
Mary, A Remembrance of, 18mo., 2s. ; roan, 3s. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 
Mary and the Priesthood. See Van den Berghe (Mgr.). 
Mary Christina of Savoy (Venerable). 18mo., 6d. 
Mary, The Path of. 12mo., 6d. and Is. 
Mass, Descriptive Guide to. By Rev. Dr. Laing. 12mo., IS., 
or stronger bound, Is. 6d. 
Mass, Devotions for. Very Large type, 18mo., 2d. 
Mass, Life of our Lord in the. See Bagshawe (Bishop). 
Mass, Memorare. By Miss Cusack. 32mo., 2d. 
Mass (The). See Müller (Rev. M.), Tronson (Abbe). 
Mass, A Devout Exposition of. See Rowley (Rev. A. J.). 
Mathew (Father), Life of. By Miss Cusack. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 
MAUREL (Rev. F. A.),Christian Instructed in the Nature 
and Use of Indulgences. 18mo., 2s. 
Maxims of the Kingdom of Heaven. 12mo., 5s.; red edges, 
5s. 6d.; calf or mor., 10s, 6d. Old Testament, 1s. '6d.; ; Gospels, Is, 
May, Month of. By Rev. P. Comerford. 32mo., Is. 
May, Month of, By M. A. Macdaniel, 18mo., 2s, 
May, Month of, principally for the use of Religious Communities. 
18mo., Is. 6d. 
May Readings for the Feasts of Our Lady. ByRev. A. P. 
Bethell. 1&mo., 1s. 6d. 
M‘CORRY (Rev. Dr.) Monks of Iona and the Duke of 
Argyll. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
———— Rome, Past, Present, Future. 8vo., 6d. 
MEEHAN (M. H.), Fairy Tales for Little Children, 
12m0., Is.; stronger bound, Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 
MELIA (Rev. Dr.), Auricular Confession. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Men and Women of the English Reformation from the 
days of Wolsey to the death of Cranmer. ByS. H. 
Burke, M.A. 12mo., 2 Vols., 10s.; Vol. II., 5s. 
MERMILLOD (Mgr.), The Supernatural Life. Translated 
from the French, with a Preface by Lady Herbert. 12mo., 5s. 
M. F. S., Catherine Hamilton. 12mo., 2s, 6d.; gilt, 3s. 
Catherine Grown Older. 12mo., 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s. 
Fluffy. <A Tale for Boys. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
——— Legends of the Saints. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
—— My Golden Days. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Stories of Holy Lives. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
— Stories of Martyr Priests. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Stories of the Saints. 12mo., 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Second Series. 1I2mo., 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Third Series. 1I2mo., 3s. 6d. 
— Story of the Life of S. Paul. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
The Three Wishes. A Tale. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
——— Tom’s Crucifix, and other Tales. 12mo., 3s. 
Message from the Mother Heartof Mary. 18mo., 4d. and 6d, 
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MILES (G. H.), Truce of God. A Tale, 12mo., 4s. 

MILNER (Bishop), Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 32mo., 3d.; cloth, 6d.; gilt, Is. 

Miracles. A New Miracle at Rome, through the intercession 
of B. John Berchmans. 12mo., 2d. 

Cure of Blindness, through the intercession of Our Lady 

and S. Ignatius. 12mo., 2d. 
Mirror of Faith: your likeness in it. See Passionist Fathers, 
Misgivings—Convictions. 12mo., 6d. 
Missal. See Prayers, page 31. 
Modern History and Biography, Lectureson. See Robertson. 
Monastic Legends. By E. G. K. Browne. 8vo., 6d. 
Monk of the Monastery of Yuste. See Monteiro (Mariana). 
Monks of Iona and the Duke of Argyll. See M’Corry. 
MONSABRE (Rev. Pere), Gold and Alloy. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
MONTAGU (Lord Robert), Civilization and the See of 
Rome. vo., 6d. 
Montalembert (Count de). By George White. 12mo., 6d. 
MONTEIRO (Mariana), Monk of the Monastery of 
Yuste ; or, The Last Days of the Emperor Charles V. An His- 
torical Legend of the 16th Century. 12mo., 2s, 6d. — 

——— Sanctuary Meditations, See Gracian. 
MULHOLLAND (Rosa), Prince and Saviour: The Story 
of Jesus. 12mo., Coloured Illustrations, 2s. 6d.; 32mo., 6d. 

MULLER (Rev. M.), The Holy Mass. 12mo., 10s. 6d. 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine for Academies 
and High Schools. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Multiplication Table, ona sheet. 3s. per 100, 
Munster Firesides. By E. Hall. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
MURRAY-LANE (Chevalier H.), Chronological Sketch 
of the Kings of England and the Kings of France. 
I2mo., 2s. 6d.; or in 2 vols., Is. 6d. each. 
MUSIC: Ave Maria, for Four Voices. By W. Schulthes. 1s. 3d. 

Cecilian Society. See Separate List. 

Catholic Hymnal (English Words). For one, two, 
or four voices, with accompaniment. By Leopold de Prins, 
4to., 2s.; bound, 38. 

Cor Jesu, Salus in Te sperantium. By W. Schul- 
thes, 2s.; with Harp Accompaniment, 2s, 6d.; abridged, 3d. 

Corona Lauretana., 20 Litanies by W. Schulthes. 2s. 

Evening Hymn at the Oratory. By Rev. J. Nary. 3d. 

Litanies (36) and Benediction Service. By W. 
Schulthes. 6s. Second Series (Corona Lauretana). 2s, 

Litanies (6). By E. Leslie. 6d. 

Litanies (18). By Rev. J. McCarthy. 1s, 3d. 

Mass of the Holy Child Jesus. By W. Schulthes, 
3s. The vocal part only, 4d.; or 3s. per doz, Cloth, 6d.; 
or 4s. 6d. per doz. 

Ne projicias me a facie Tua. Motett for Four Voices, 
By W. Schulthes. 1s, 3d. 

Oratory Hymns. By W. Schulthes, 2 vols., 8s, 
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Recordare. Oratorio Jeremiz Prophet. By the same. Is. 
Regina Cceli. Motett for Four Voices. By W. Schul- 
thes. 3s. Vocal Arrangement, Is. 
Twelve Latin Hymns. By W. Schulthes. Is. 6d. 
Veni Domine. Motett for Four Voices. By W. Schul- 
thes. 2s. Vocal Arrangement, 6d. 
Vespers and Benediction Service. Composed and 
harmonized by Leopold de Prins. 4to., 3s. éd. 
*," All the above (music) prices are nett. 

My Conversion and Vocation. By Rev. Father Schouvaloff, 
Barnabite. 1I2mo., 5s. 

My Dream ; and Verses Miscellaneous. See Herbert (Wallace). 

My Godmother’s Stories from many Lands. By Mrs, T. K. 
Hervey. 12mo., 3s. 6d. ` 

My Golden Days. By M. F. S. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Mystical Flora of St. Francis de Sales. 4to., 8s. 

NARY (Rev. J.) Evening Hymn atthe Oratory. Music, 3d. 

Nano Nangle; her Life, her Labours, &c. See Hutch. 

Necessity of Enquiry as to Religion. See Pye (Henry John). 

Ned Rusheen. By Miss Cusack. 12mo., 6s. 

NEVIN (Willis, Esg.), The Jesuits, and other Essays. 12mo., 
Is.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN (Rev. Dr.), Iistorical Sketches, 3 vols., 18s. ; 
Miracles, 6s.; Discussions and Arguments, 6s.; Miscellanies, 6s. ; 
Critical and Historical Essays, 2 vols., 12s.; Callista, 5s. 6d.; 
Arians, 6s.; Idea of a University, 7s. ; Tracts, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical, 8s. ; Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d.; Certain Difficulties felt 
by Anglicans, second series, §s.6d. Via Media, vol. I, 6s. 

— Characteristics from the Writings of. By W. S. 
Lilly. 12mo., 6s. 

New Model for Youth ; or, Life of Pennefather. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

New Testament. 12mo., 2s. 6d. Illustrated, large 4to., 7s. 6d. 

New Year’s Gift to Our Heavenly Father. 32mo., 4d. 

Nicholas ; or, the Reward of a Good Action. 18mo., 6d. 

NICHOLS (T. L.), Forty Years of American Life. 
I2mo., 5s. [18mo., 6d. 

Nina and Pippo, the Lost Children of Mt. St. Bernard. 

NOETHEN’S (Rev. T.), Good Thoughts for Priests and 
People ; or, Short Meditations for every Day in the Year, 
12mo,, 8s. 

Compendium of the History of the Catholic 
Church. 12mo., 8s. 

——— History of the Catholic Church. 12mo.. §s. 6d. 

Novena to Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes for the use of 
the Sick. s8mo., 4d. 

Novena of Meditations in honour of St. Joseph, according 
to the method of St. Ignatius, preceded by a new method of hear- 
ing Mass according to the intentions of the Souls in Purgatory. 
18mo,, Is. 6d. 

Nun’s Advice to her Girls. By Miss Cusack. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
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Occasional Prayers for Festivals. See Prayers, page 31. 
O’CLERY (Keyes, M.P., K.S.G.), The History of the 
Italian Revolution. First Period—The Revolution of the 
Barricades (1796-1849). 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
O’Connell: his Life and Times. See Cusack (M. F.). 
O'Connell ; his Speeches and Letters. See Cusack (M. F.). 
O’GALLAGHER (Dr.), Sermons in Irish-Gelic ; with literal 
idiomatic English Translation, and a Memoir of the Bishop, by 
Canon U. J. Bourke. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
O'Hagan (Mary), Life of. By Miss Cusack. 8vo., 6s. 
O’MAHONY (D.P.M.), Rome semper eadem. §8vo., Is. 6d. 
O’MEARA (Kathleen), The Battle of Connemara, 12mo., 3s. 
See Grace Ramsay. 
Oratorian Lives of the Saints. With Portrait, r2mo., 5s. a vol! 
I. S. Bernardine of Siena, Minor Observatine. 
II. S. Philip Benizi, Fifth General of the Servites. 
III. S. Veronica Giuliani, and B. Battista Varani. 
IV. S. John of God. By Canon Cianfogni. 
O'REILLY (Rev. Dr.) Victims of the Mamertime. 5s. 
Our Lady (Devotion to) in North America, Sce Macleod. 
Our Lady’s Lament. Sve Tame (C.E.). 
Our Lady’s Month. By Rev. A. P. Bethell. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Our Legends and Lives. By E. L. Hervey. 12mo., 6s. 
Our Lord’s Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection. Trans- 
lated from Ribadeneira. 12mo., Is. 
——--—— By Rev. H. Rutter. Illustrated. 12mo., 5s. 
OXENHAM (H.N.), Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. _ 8vo., 6d. 
—~——— Poems. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Oxford Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago. By a 
Bachelor of Arts. 8vo., 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OZANAM (A. F.), Protestantism and Liberty. Translated 
from the French by Wilfrid C. Robinson. 8vo., Is. 
Pale (The) and the Septs. A Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Emelobie de Celtis. 12mo., 6s. 
Panegyrics of Fr. Segneri, S.J. Translated from the original 
Italian. With a Preface, by Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J, 12mo., §s. 
Paradise of God ; or the Virtues of the Sacred Heart. By Author 
of *‘ God our Father,” ‘‘ Happiness of Heaven.” 12mo., 4S. 
Paray le Monial, and Bl. Margaret Mary. 18mo., 6d. 
Passion of Our Lord, Harmony of. See Gayrard (Mme.). 
PASSIONIST FATHERS: ChristianArmed. 32mo., Is. 6d. 
Guide to Sacred Eloquence. 18mo., 2s. 
Life of S. Paul of the Cross. 18mo., 3s. 
Manual of the Cross and Passion. 32mo., 3s. 
Manual of the Seven Dolours. 32mo., Is. 6d. 
Mirror of Faith. 12mo., 3s. 
School of Jesus Crucified. 18mo., 5s. 
Pastor and People. By Rev. T. J. Potter. 12mo., 5s. 
Path of Mary. By One of Her Loving Children. 12mo., 6d. and Is. 
Path to Paradise. See Prayers, page 31. 
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Patrick (S.), Life of. 12mo., Is. 

Patrick’s (S.) Manual. By Miss Cusack. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Patron Saints. By E. A. Starr. Illustrated. 12mo., Ios. 

Paul of the Cross (S.), Life of. See Passionist Fathers. 

Pearl among the Virtues. By Rev. P. A. De Doss. 12mo., 3s. 

Penitential Psalms. See Blyth (Rev. F.). 

PENS, Washbourne’s Free and Easy. Fine, or Middle, or 
Broad Points, Is. per gross. 

People’s Martyr. A Legend of Canterbury. 12mo., 4s. 

Percy Grange. By Rev. T. J. Potter. 312mo., 3s. 

Perpetual Adoration, Book of. Translated from the French of 
Mer. Boudon ; edited by Rev. Dr. Redman. 12mo., 3s. and 3s. 6d. 

Peter (S.), his Name and his Office. Sve Allies (T. W., Esq.). 

Peter, Years of. By an ex-Papal Zouave. 12mo., Id. 

Philip Benizi (S.), Life of. See Oratorian Lives of the Saints. 

Philosophy, Elements of. By Rev. W. H. Hill. 8vo., 6s. 

PHILPIN (Rev. F.), Holy Places; their sanctity and au- 
thenticity. With three Maps. 12mo., 2s. 6d. and 6s. 

Photographs (10) illustrating the History of the Miracu- 
lous Hosts, called the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Miracle. 2s. 6d. the set. 

Pilgrim’s Way to Heaven. By Miss Cusack. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Pius IX. 32mo., 6d.; 4to., 1d. 

Pius IX., his early Life to the Return from Gaeta. By 
Rev. T. B. Snow, O.S.B. 12mo., 6d. 

Plain Chant. See Gregorian. 

————- The Cecilian Society Music kept in stock. 

PLATUS (Rev. F.), Origin and Progress of Religious 

Orders, and Happiness of a Religious State. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

PLAYS. See Dramas, page 10. 

POIRIER (Bishop), A General Catechism of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 18mo., 9d. 

POOR CLARES OF KENMARE. See Cusack (Miss). 

Pope-King, Rule of. By Rev. E. R. Martin. 8vo., 6d. 

Pope of Rome. See Tondini (Rev. C.). 

POTTER (Rev. T. J.) Extemporaneous Speaking. 5s. 

——_—— Farleyes of Farleye. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Pastor and People. 12mo., 5s. 
Percy Grange. 1i2mo., 3s. 

———— Rupert Aubrey. 12mo., 3s. 

—-—— Sir Humphrey’s Trial. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

POWELL (J., Esq.), Two Years in the Pontifical Zouaves, 
Illustrated. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

PRADEL (Fr., O. P.), Life of St. Vincent Ferrer. Translated 
by Rev. Fr. Dixon. With a Photograph. 12mo., 5s, 

PRAYER BOOKS. Seepage 30. 

Prince and Saviour. See Mulholland (Rosa). 

PRINS (Leopold de). See Music. 

Pro-Cathedral, Kensington. Tinted View of the Interior, 
II x 15 inches, 1s.; Proofs, on larger paper, 2s. 
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Prophecies, Contemporary. By Mgr. Dupanloup. 8vo., Is. 

Protestantism and Liberty. See Robinson (W. C.). 

pr n Principles examined by the Written Word. 
1mo., IS. 

Prussian Spy. A Novel. By V. Valmont. 12mo.,4s. 

Psalmist, Catholic. By C. B. Lyons. 12mo., 4s. 

Purgatory, A Novena in favour of the Soulsin. 32mo., 3d. 

' Purgatory, The Doctrine of. By Rev. W. Marshall. 12mo, Is. 

Purgatory, Souls in. By Abbot Burder. 32mo., 3d. 

Pusey’s (Dr.) Eirenicon considered. See Oxenham (H. N.). 

PYE (Henry John, M.A.), Necessity of Enquiry as to 
Religion. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

— —— The Religion of Common Sense. New Edition. Is. 

RAM (Mrs. Abel), The Spiritual Life. Conferences, by Pére 
Ravignan. 12mo., §s. 

RAMIERE (Rev. H.), Apostleship of Prayer. 12mo., 6s. 

RAVIGNAN (Pere), The Spiritual Life, Conferences. 
Translated by Mrs. Abel Ram. 12mo., §s. 

Ravignan (Pere), Life of. 1I2mo., gs. 

RAWES (Rev F.) Homeward. 8vo., 2s. 

-——_——— Sursum. i12mo., Is. 

Recollections of the Reign of Terror. See Dumesnil (Abbé). 

REDMAN (Rev. Dr.), Book of Perpetual Adoration. By 
Mgr. Boudon. 12mo., 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 

REDMOND (Rev. Dr.), Eight Short Sermon Essays. 

Reflections, One Hundred Pious. See Butler. 

Regina Seculorum ; or, Mary Venerated in all Ages. Devotions 
to the Blessed Virgin from Ancient Sources. 12mo., Is. and 3s. 

Religion of Common Sense. By H. J. Pye, M.A. 12mo., Is. 

Religious Orders. See Platus (Rev. F.). 

Rest, on the Cross. By Eleanora Louisa Hervey. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Reverse of the Medal. A Drama for Girls. 1I2mo., 6d. 

RIBADENEIRA—Life, Passion, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. 12mo., Is. 

RICHARDSON (Rev. Fr.), Catholic Sick and Benefit 
Club; or, the Guild of our Lady; and St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Burial Society. 32mo., 4d. [32mo., 1d. 

-———— Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross. 

— Holy War. Rules, 4d.; Crosses, 2d. 

Little by Little 5 or, the Penny Bank. 32mo., Id. 

——-—— S, Joseph’s Catholic Burial Society. 2d. 

— The Crusade ; or, Catholic Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Drunkenness. 32mo., Id. 

Ritus Servandus in Expositione et Benedictione S.S. 4to., 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Road to Heaven. A Game. By Miss M. A. Macdaniel. 3s. 6d. 
ROBERTSON (Professor), Lectures on the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Times of Edmund Burke. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
———— Anti-Janus. By Hergenrither. 12mo., 6s. [y2mo., 6. 
—--—— Lectures on Modern History and Biography, 
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ROBINSON (Wilfrid C.), Protestantism and Liberty. 
Translated from the French of Professor Ozanam. 8vo., Is. 
Roman Question, The. By Rev. Dr. Husenbeth. 8vo., 6d. 
and her Captors: Letters collected and edited by Count 
Henri d’Ideville, and Translated by F. R. Wegg-Prosser. 4s. 
Rome, Past, Present, and Future. By Dr. M’Corry. 8vo., 6d. 
Personal Recollections of. By W. J. Jacob, 8vo., 6d. 
semper eadem. By D. P. M. O’Mahony. 8vo., Is, 6d. 
——— The Victories of. By Rev. F. Beste. 8vo., Is. 
(To) and Back. Fly-Leaves froma Flying Tour. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J., 12mo., 2s. 
Rosalie ; or, the Memoir of a French Child, told by herself. 12mo., 
Is.; stronger bound, Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 
Rosary, Fifteen Mysteries of, and Fourteen Stations of 
the Cross. In One Volume, 32 Illustrations. r6mo., Is. 6d. 
Rosary for the Souls in Purgatory, with Indulgenced 
Prayer. 6d. and 9d. Medals separately, 1d. each, or 9s. gross. 
Prayers separately, 1d. each, gd. a dozen, or 6s. for 100. 
Rosary, Chats about the. See Aunt Margaret’s Little Neighbours. 
ROWLEY (Rev. Austin John), A Devout Exposition of 
the Holy Mass. Composed by John Heigham. 12mo., 4s. 
Rupert Aubrey. By Kev. T. J. Potter. t2mo., 3s. 
RUTTER (Rev. H.) Life and Sufferings of Our Lord, with 
Introduction by Rev. Dr. Husenbeth. Illustrated. 12mo., 5s. 
Sacred Heart, Act of Consecration to. td.; or 6s. per 100. 
—__-——_——_, Act of Reparation to. Is. 2d. per 100. 
———_————_,, Devotions to. By Rev. S. Franco. 12mo., 4s.; 
cheap edition, 2s. [cloth, 6d.; gilt, 1s. 
—~—_——,, Devotions to. By Bishop Milner. 32mo., 3d.; 
——, Devotions to. Translated by Rev. J. Joy Dean. 
I2mo., 3s. {12mo., 3s. 
———-, Elevations to the. By Rev. Fr. Doyotte, S.J. 
——, Handbook of the Confraternity, for the 
use of Members. 18mo., 3d. 
s, Little Treasury of. 32mo., 2s.; French mo- 
roccu, 2s. 6d.; calf, §s. ; morocco, 6s. 
; Manual of Devotions to the, from the 
writings of Blessed Margaret Mary. 32mo., 3d. 
offered to the Piety of the Young engaged 
in Study. By Rev. F. Deham. 32mo., 6d. 
— Se Paradise of God. 
Pleadings of. By Rev. M. Comerford. 18mo., Is. ; 
gilt edges, 2s.; with Handbook of the Confraternity, Is. 6d. 
————-, Treasury of. 18mv., 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. 
Saints, Lives of. By Alban Butler. 4 vols., 8vo., 32s.; gilt, 50s.; 
and leather, gilt, 64s.; or the 4 vols. in 2, 28s.; gilt, 34s. 
—-~ — for every day in the Year. Beautifully 
printed, within borders from ancient sources, on thick toned paper. 
4to., gilt, 16s. 
Patron. ByE. A. Starr. Illustrated. 412mo., ros, 
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Sanctuary Meditations for Priests and Frequent Com- 
municants. Translated from the Spanish of Fr. Baltasar 
Gracian, by Mariana Monteiro, 1I2mo., 4s. 

SCARAMELLI—Directorium Asceticum ; or, Guide to the 
Spiritual Life. 4 vols. 12mo., 24s. 

SCHMID (Canon), Tales. Illustrated. 1r2mo., 3s. 6d. Sepa- 
rately :—The Canary Bird, The Dove, The Inundation, The Rose 
Tree, The’ Water Jug, The Wooden Cross. 6d. each; gilt, Is. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. Supplied according to order. 

School of Jesus Crucified. By the Passiomist Fathers, 18mo., 5s. 

SCHOUVALOFF (Rev. Father, Bar abite) My Con- 
version and Vocation. Translated from the French, with an 
Appendix, by Fr. C. Tondini. 1I2mo., §s. 

SCHULTHES (William). See Music. 

Scraps from my Scrapbook. See Amold (M. J.). 

SEGNERI (Fr., S.J.) Panegyrics. Translated from the 
original Italian. With a Preface, by Rev. W. Humphrey. 12mo., 5s. 

SEGUR (Mgr.), Books for Little Children. Translated. 
32mo., 3d. each. Confession, Holy Communion, Child Jesus, Piety, 
Prayer, Temptation and Sin. In one volume, cloth, 2s. 

———— Practical Counselsfor Holy Communion. 18mo., 9d. 

SEGUR (Countess de), The Little Hunchback. 12mo., 3s. 

Seigneret (Paul), Life of. 12mo., 6d., Is., and Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

Selva ; a Collection of Matter for Sermons. By St. Liguori. 12mo., §s. 

Semi-Tropical Trifles. By H. Compton. 12mo., Is.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sermon Essays. By Rev. Dr. Redmond. 12mo., Is. 

Sermons. By Dr. Husenbeth. 8vo., 6d. each. 1. Lady Beding- 
field. 2. Hon. Mary Stafford Jerningham. 3. Right Hon. George 
Lord Stafford. 4. Hon. Edwin Stafford Jerningham. 

Irish and English. By Dr. O’Gallagher. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

———— By Father Burke, O.P., and others. 12mo., 2s. 

The Light of the Holy Spirit in the World. By 

Bishop Hedley. 1s.; cloth, Is, 6d. S 

One Hundred Short. By Rev. Fr. Thomas. 8vo., 12s. 

Serving Boy’s Manual, and Book of Public Devotions. 
Containing all those prayers and devotions for Sundays and Holy- 
days, usually divided in their recitation between the Priest and the 
Congregation. Compiled from approved sources, and adapted to 
Churches, served either by the Secular or Regular Clergy. 32mo., 
embossed, Is.; French morocco, 2s.; calf, 4s.; with Epistles and 
Gospels, 6d. extra. 

Seven Sacraments Explained and Defended. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. Expurgated edition. By Rosa Baughan. 8vo., 
6s. The Comedies only, 3s. 6d. 

Shandy Maguire. A Farce for Boys. 2 Acts. I2mo., 2s, 

SHAW (T. H.), Holy Church the Centre of Unity ; or, 
Ritualism compared with Catholicism. Reasons for returning to 
the True Fold. 8vo., Is. 

Siege of Limerick (Florence O'Neill). See Stewart (Agnes M.). 

SIGHART (Dr.) Albert the Great. Sve Albert. 
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Silver Teapot. By Elizabeth King. 18mo., 4d. 

Simple Tales—Waiting for Father, &c., &c. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Sir Ælfric and other Tales. See Bampfield (Rev. G.). 

Sir Humphrey’s Trial. By Rev. T. J. Potter. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Maxwell and his Ward. By Miss Bridges. 
I2mo, Is. and 2s. 

Sir Thomas More. See Stewart (A. M.). 

Sisters of Charity, Manual of. 18mo. 6s. 

SMITH-SLIGO (A. V., Esq.), Life of the Ven. Anna Maria 
Taigi. Translated from the French of Calixte. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
and 5s. [3s. 6d. 

— (Mrs.) Margarethe Verflassen. 12mo., IS., 3s., and 

SNOW (Rev. T. B.), Pius IX., His early Life to the 
Return from Gaeta. 12mo., 6d. 

Soul (The), United to Jesus. 32mo., Is, 6d. 

SPALDING’S (Abp.) Works. 5 vols., 52s. 6d.; or separately : 
Evidences of Catholicity, ros. 6d.; Miscellanea, 2 vols., 21s. ; 
Protestant Reformation, 2 vols., 21s. ; cheap edition, 1 vol., 14s. 

Spalding (Archbishop), Life of. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

—-—— Sermon at the Month’s Mind. §8vo., Is. 

Spiritual Conferences on the Mysteries of Faith and the 
Interior Life. By Father Collins. 12mo., 5s. 

Spiritual Life. Conferences by Pere Ravignan. Translated by 
Mrs. Abel Ram, 12mo., 5s. 

Spiritual Works of Louis of Blois. Edited by Rev. F, John 
Bowden. 1I2mo., 3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

STARR (Eliza Allen), Patron Saints. Illustrated. 12mo., ros. 

Stations of the Cross, Devotions for Public and Private 
Use atthe. By Miss Cusack. Illustrated. 16mo., Is. and Is, 6d. 

Stations of the Cross. By S. Liguori. 18mo., Id. 

STEWART (A. M.), Alone in the World. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

St. Angela’s Manual. See Angela (S.) 
Biographical Readings. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

—-— Life and Letters of Sir Thomas More. Illustrated, 
Ios. 6d.; gilt, 11s. 6d. 

Life of S. Angela Merici. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


Life in the Cloister. 12mo., 3s. 6d. [extra, 6s. 
Limerick Veteran ; or, the Foster Sisters. 12mo., 5s.; 
Margaret Roper. 12mo., 6s.; extra, 7s. [16mo., Is. 


Stories for my Children— The Angels and the Sacraments, 
Stories of Holy Lives. By M. F. S. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Stories of Ma. tyr Priests. By M. F.S. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Stories of the Saints. By M. F. S. 12mo., Ist Series, 3s. 6d. ; 
gilt, 4s. 6d. 2nd Series, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 6d. 3rd Series, 3s. 6d. 

Stormsworth, with other Poems and Plays. By the author 
of ‘‘ Thy Gods, © Israel.’ 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Story of an Orange Lodge. 12mo., Is. 

Story of Marie and other Tales. 12mo., 2s.; gilt, 3s.; or 
separately :—The Story cf Marie, 2d.; Nelly Blane, and a Contrast, 
2d.; A Conversiou and a Death-bed, 2d. ; Herbert Montagu, 2d.; 
Jane Murphy, the Dying Gipsy, and the Nameless Grave, 2d. ; The 
Beggars, and True and False Riches, 2d.; Pat and his Friend, 2d. 
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Story of the Life of St. Paul. By M. F. S., author of ‘* Stories 
of the Saints.” 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Sufferings of our Lord. Sermons preached by Father Claude de 
la Colombiére, S.J., in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, in the year 
1677. 18mo., Is.; stronger bound, Is. 6d.; red edges, 2s. 

Supernatural Life, The. By Mgr. Mermillod. Translated from 
the French, with a Preface by Lady Herbert. 12mo., §s. 

Supremacy of the Roman See. By C. E. Tame, Esq. 8vo., 6d. 

Sure Way to Heaven. A Little Manual for Confession and Holy 
Communion. 32mo., 6d.; Persian, 2s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. 

Sweetness of Holy Living ; or, Honey culled from the Flower 
Garden of S. Francis of Sales. 18mo., Is.; French morocco, 3s. 

Taigi (Anna Maria), Life of. Translated from the French of 
Calixte by A. V. Smith-Sligo, Esq. 8vo., 2s, 6d. aad 5s. 

Tales and Sketches, Sve Fleet (Charles), 

TAME (C. E., Esq.), Early English Literature. 16mo., 2s. 
a vol. I. Our Lady’s Lament, and the Lamentation of S. Mary 
Magdalene. II. Life of Our Lady, in verse. 

— Supremacy of the Roman See. §8vo., 6d. 

TANDY (Rev. Dr.), Terry O’Flinn. 12mo., Is.; stronger 
bound, Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

TAUNTON (M.), Last of the Catholic O’Malleys. 18mo., 
Is, 6d.; stronger bound, 2s. 

One Hundred Pious Reflections, from Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints. 18mo., Is ; stronger bound, 2s. 

Temperance Books. See Richardson (Rev. Fr.). 

Cards (Illuminated), 3d. each. [3d. each. 

Medals— Immaculate Conception, St. Patrick, St. Joseph. 

Terry O’Flinn. By Rev. Dr. Tandy. 12mo., Is., Is. 6d. and 2s. 

Testimony ; or, the Necessity of Enquiry as to Religion. By John 
Henry Pye, M.A. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, od. 

THOMAS (H. J.), One Hundred Short Sermons. 8vo., 12s. 

Three Wishes. A Tale. By M. F.S. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Threshold of the Catholic Church. See Bagshawe (Rev. J. B.) 

Tom’s Crucifix, and other Tales. By M. F. S. 12mo., 3s. 

TONDINI (Rev. Czesarius), My Conversion and Vocation. 
By Rev. Fr. Schouvaloff. 12mo., 5s. 

The Pope of Rome and the Popes of the Oriental 
Orthodox Church. An essay on Monarchy in the Church, 
with special reference to Russia, from original documents, Russian 
and Greek. Second Edition. 1I2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Some Documents concerning of the Association 
Prayers in Honour of Mary Immaculate, for the 
Return of the Greek-Russian Church to Catholic 
Unity. 12mo., 3d. Association of Prayers, 32mo., 1d. 

Transubstantiation, Catholic Doctrine of. 12mo., 6d. 

Trials of Faith. See Browne (E. G. K.). 

TRONSON (Abbe), The Mass: a devout Method. 32mo., 4d. 

Truce of God. A Tale of the XI. Century. See Miles (G. H.). 

Twelve Months sanctified by Prayer. Each month, 18mo., Is. 
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Two Colonels. By Father Thomas. 12mo., 6s, 

Ursuline Manual. See Prayers, page 32. 

VALMONT (V.), The Prussian Spy. A Novel. 12mo., 4s. 

VAN DEN BERGHE (Megr.), Mary and the Priesthood. 
With a Letter from His Holiness to the Author. From the 
French, by Florence Breton. 12mo., §s. [Zn the press. 

Veronica Giuliani (S.), Life nf, and B. Battista Varani, 
With a Photographic Portrait. 12m2., 5s. 

Village Innkeeper. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s. 

Village Lily. A Tale. 12mo.,'Is.; gilt, 1s. 6d. 

Vincent Ferrer (S.), of the Order of Friar Preachers ; his 
Life, Spiritual Teaching, and Practical Devotion. 
By Rev. Fr. Andrew Pradel, O.P. Translated from the French by 
the Rev. Fr. T. A. Dixon, O.P., with a Photograph. I2mo., 5s. 

VINCENT OF LIRINS (S.). Commonitory. 12mo., Is. 3d. 

Vincent of Paul (S.), Glory of. See Manning (Archbishop). 

VIRGIL. Literally translated by Davidson. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 

‘© Vitis Mystica”; or, the True Vine. See Brownlow, 

WALLER (J. F., Esq.), Festival Tales. 12mo., 5s, 

WALSH (W. H., Esq.), Henry V. 8vo., 6d. 

Way of Salvation. By S. Liguori. 32mo., Is. 

Wreedall (Mgr.), Life of. By Rev. Dr. Husenheth. 8vo., Is. 

WEGG-PROSSER (F. R.) Rome and her Captors. 
I2mo., 4s. 

What is Christianity ? By Rev. F. H. Laing, D.D. 12mo., 6d. 

Whence the Monarch’s Right to Rule ? See Laing (Rev. D.). 

WHITE (George), Cardinal Wiseman. 12mo., Is. and Is. 6d. 

Comte de Montalembert. 12mo., 6d. 
Life of S. Edmund of Canterbury. ts. and ts. 6d, 

———— Map of London, Showing the Churches, 6d. 

Saka nr ee (A.) The Chances of War. An Irish Tale. 

VO., 5S. 

William (St.), of York. A Dramain Two Acts. (Boys.) 12mo., 6d. 

WILLIAMS (Canon), Anglican Orders. I2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Wiseman (Cardinal), Life and Obsequies. Is. and Is. 6c. 

Recollections of. By M. J. Arnold. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Woman’s Work in Modern Society. See Cusack (M. F.) 

WOODS (Canon), Defence of the Roman Church against 
F. Gratry. Translated from the French of Gueranger. 8vo., 
Is, 6d. ; 

WYATT-EDGELL (Alfred), Stormsworth, with other Poems 
and Plays. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

—-— — Thy Gods! O Israel. 12mo., 2s. 

Young Catholic’s Guide to Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. By Dr. Kenny. 32mo., 4d.; cloth, 6d.; red edges, 9d.; 
French morocco, Is. 6d.; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Young Doctor. By Conscience. 12mo., 4s. 

YOUNG (T., Esq.), History of Ireland. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Zouaves, Pontifical, Two Yearsin. By Joseph Powell, Z.P. 
Illustrated. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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PRAYER BOOKS. 


Garden, Little, of the Soul. Edited by the Rev. R. G. Davis. 
With Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Westminster. This book, 
as its name imports, contains a selection from the ‘* Garden of the 
Soul” of the Prayers and Devotions of most general use. Whilst 
it will serve as a Pocket Prayer Book for all, it is, by its low price, 
par excellence, the Prayer Book for children and for the very poor. 
In it are to be found the old familiar Devotions of the ‘‘ Garden of 
the Soul,” as well as many important additions, such as the Devo- 
tions to the Sacred Heart, to Saint Joseph, to the Guardian Angels, 
and others. The omissions are mainly the Forms of administering 
the Sacraments, and Devotions that are not of very general use. 
It is printed in a clear type, on a good paper, both especially se- 
lected, for the purpose of obviating the disagreeableness of small 
type and inferior paper. Fifteenth Thousand. 

32mo., price, cloth, 6d.; withrims, 1s. Embossed, red edges, 9d. ; 
with rims and clasp, Is. 3d.; Strong roan, Is.; with rims and clasp, 
Is. 6d. French morocco, Is. 6d.; with rims and clasp, 2s. French mo- 
rocco extra gilt, 2s.; with rims and clasp, 2s. 6d. Calf or morocco, 
3s.; with rims and clasp, 4s. Calf or morocco, extra gilt, 4s.; with 
rims and clasp, §s. Morocco antique, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s., 163. Vel- 
vet, rims and clasp, 5s., 8s.6d., and 10s. 6d. Russia, §s.; with clasp, 
&c., 8s.; Russia antique, 17s. 6d. Ivory, with rims and clasp, 
10s, 6d., 138., 15s., 178. 6d. Imitation ivory, with rims and clasp, 
3s. With oxydized silver or gilt mountings, in morocco case, 25s. 

Catholic Hours: a Manual of Prayer, including Mass and Vespers, 
By J. R. Digby Beste, Esq. 32mo., cloth, 2s,; red edges, 2s. 6d.; 
roan, 3S.; morocco, 6s. 

Catholic Piety ; or, Key of Heaven, with Epistles and Gospels. 
Large 32mo., roan, Is. 6d. and 2s. ; French morocco, with rims and 
clasp, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s.; with rims and clasp, 3s. 6d. 

Catholic Piety ; or, Key of Heaven. 32mo., 6d. ; rims and clasp, 
Is. ; French morocco, Is.; velvet, with rims and clasp, 28s. 6d.; 
with Epistles and Gospels, roan, 1Is.; French morocco, Is. 6d.; 
with rims and clasp, 2s. ; extra gilt, 2s.; Persian, 2s. 6d.; imita- 
tion ivory, 3S. ; morocco, 3s. 6d.; velvet, rims and clasp, 3s. 6d. 

Crown of Jesus. 18mo., Persian calf, 6s. Calf or Morocco, 7s. 6d. 
and 8s, 6d.; with rims and clasp, 10s. 6d. Calf or morocco, extra gilt, 
Ios, 6d.; with rims and clasp, 12s. 6d; with turn-over edges, 
10s. 6d. Ivory, with rims and clasp, 21s., 25s., 27s. 6d. and 30s. 

Devotions for Mass, Very large type, 12mo., 2d. 

Eucharistic Year: Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Com- 
munion. 18mo., 4s. 

Garden of the Soul. Very large Type. 18mo., cloth, Is.; with 
Epistles and Gospels, Is. 6d.; French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; with 
E. and G., 3s. 6d. Bestedition, without E. and G., 3s. 6d.; with E. 
and G., morocco circuit, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, with clasp, 8s.; 
French morocco, antique, with clasp, 6s. 6d. 

Fpistles and Gospels, in French morocco, 2s. 
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Holy Childhood. Simple Prayers for very little children. 32mo., 
Is.; gilt, rs. 6d. ; cheap edition, 6d. 

Illustrated Manual of Prayers. 32mo., 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

Key of Heaven. Very large type. 18mo., Is.; leather, 2s, 6d.; 
extra gilt, 3s. 

Lily of St. Joseph, The; alittle Manual of Prayers and Hymns 
for Mass. 64mo., price 2d.; cloth, 3d., 4d., 6d., or 8d.; roan, Is.; 
French morocco, 1s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Little Prayer Book, The, for Ordinary Catholic Devotions. 
32mo., cloth, 3d. 

Manual of Catholic Devotions. Small, for the waistcoat pocket. 
64mo., 6d.; with Epistles and Gospels, cloth,6d.; with rims, Is.; 
roan, Is.; with tuck, Is. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 2s, 6d. Imitation 
Ivory, 2s. 6d. 

Manual of the Sisters of Charity. 18mo., 6s. 

Memorare Mass. By the Poor Clares of Kenmare. 32mo., 2d. 

Miniature Prayer Book, 48mo., morocco, rims and clasp, 4s. 6d.; 
ivory, with clasp, 7s. 6d.; russia, with clasp, ros. 6d. 

Missal(Complete). 18mo., Persian, 8s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 10s. 6d. ; 
with rims and clasp, 13s. 6d.; calf or mor., extra gilt, 12s. 6d., with 
rims and clasp, 15s. 6d.; morocco, with tuin-over edges, 13s. 6d. ; 
morocco antique, 158. ; velvet, 20s.; Russia, 20s,; ivory, with rims 
and clasp, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 

—— A very beautiful edition, handsomely bound in morocco, gilt 

mountings, silk linings, edges red on gold, in a morocco case. 
Illustrated, £5. (clasp, 8s. 

Missal and Vesper Book, in one vol. 32mo., morocco, 6s.; with 

Occasional Prayers for Festivals. By Rev. T. Barge. 32mo., 
4d. and 6d.; gilt, Is. 

Path to Paradise. 32 full-page Illustrations. 32mo., cloth, 3d. 
With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 4d. Superior edition, 6d. and Is, 
Serving Boy’s Manual and Book of Catholic Devotions, 
containing all those Prayers and Devotions for Sundays and Holi- 
days, usually divided in their recitation between the Priest and the 
Congregation. Compiled from approved sources, and adapted to 
Churches served either by the Secular or the Regular Clergy. 
32ino., Embossed, Is.; with Epistles and Gospels, 1s. 6d.; French 
morocco, 2s., with Epistles and Gospels, 2s, 6d.; calf, 4s., with 

Epistles and Gospels, 4s. 6d, 

Soul a to Jesus in the Adorable Sacrament. 32mo., 
Is, 6d. 

S. Patrick’s Manual. Compiled by Sister Mary Frances Clare. 
18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Sure Way to Heaven. 32mo., cloth, 6d. : Persian, 2s, 6d. ; calf 
or morocco, 3s. 6d. 

Treasury of the Sacred Heart. 18mo., 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. 
32mo., 2s.; French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; calf §s.; morocco, 6s. 

Ursuline Manual. 18mo., 4s.; Persian calf, 7s, 6d.; morocco, Ios, 
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Garden of the Soul, (WasiBouRNe’s EDITION.) Edited by the 
Rev. R. G. Davis. With Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Wrst 
minster. Twentieth Thcusand. This Edition retains all the Devo- 
tions that have made the GARDEN OF THE SOUL, now for many 
generations, the well-known Prayer-book for English Catholics. 
During many years various Devotions have been introduced, and, 
in the form of appendices, have been added to other editions. 
These have now been incorporated into the body of the work, and, 
together with the Devotions to the Sacred Heart, to Saint Joseph, 
to the Guardian Angels, the Itinerarium, and other important ad- 
ditions, render this edition pre-eminently the Manual of Prayer, for 
both public and private use. The version of the Psalms has been 
carefully revised, and strictly conformed to the Douay translation 
of the Bible, published with the approbation of the LATE CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. The Forms of administering the Sacraments have been 
carefully translated, as also the rubrical directions, from the Ordo 
Administrandi Sacramenta. To enable all present, either at bap- 
tisms or other public administrations of the Sacraments, to pay dve 
attention to the sacred rites, the Forms are inserted without ^ny 
curtailment, both in Latin and English. The Devotions at Mass 
have been carefully revised, and cnriched by copious adaptations 
from the prayers of the Missal. The preparation for the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist have been th jects of 
especial care, to adapt them to the wants of those wh: - religious 
instruction may be deficient. Great attention has beer _ sid to tue 
quality of the paper and to the size of type used in the printing, to 
obviate that weariness so distressing to the eyes, caused by the use 
of books printed in small close type and on inferior paper. 

32mo. Embossed, 1s.; with rims and clasp, Is. 6d.; with 
Epistles and Gospels, Is. 6d.; with rims and clasp, 2s. French 
morocco, 2s.; with rims and clasp, 2s. 6d.; with E. and G., 2s. 6d.; 
with rims and clasp, 3s. French morocco extra gilt, 2s. 6d.; with 
rims and clasp, 3s.; with E. and G., 3s.; with rims and clasp, 
3s. 6d. French morocco, antique, with monogram and clasp, 10s., 
with E. and G., 10s. 6d. Calf, or morocco 4s.3 with rin. wd 
clasp, 5s. 6d.; with E. and G., 4s. 6d., with rims and clasp ‘. 
Calf or morocco extra gilt, §s.; with rims and clasp, 6s. 6d.; ù 
E. and G., 5s. 6d.; with rims and clasp, 7s. Velvet, with «us 
and clasp, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 13s.; with E. andG.,:... “is, 
and 13s. 6d. Russia, antique, with clasp, 10s., 12s. 6d.; wei E. 
and G., 10s. 6d., 13s., with corners and clasps, 20s.; with r.. and 
G., 20s. 6d. Ivory 14S., 16s., 20s., and 22s. 6d.; with E. and G., 
14s. 6d. ; 16s. 6d., 20s. 6d., and 23s, Morocco antique, with 2 
patent clasps, 12s.; with E. and G., 12s, 6d. ; with corners an 
clasps, 18s.; with E. and G., 18s. 6d. 
The Epistles and Gospels, in cloth, 6d.; roan, Is. 6d. 
“This is one of the best editions we have seen of one of the best of all our Prayer 

Books. It is well printed in clear, large type, on good paper.” —Catholic Opinion. 

“ A very complete arrangement of this which is emphatically the Prayer Book ot 

every Catholic household. It is as cheap as it is good, and we heartily recommend 

it.”-——Universe. “Two striking features are the admirable order displayed through- 
out the book, and the insertion of the Indulgences in small type above Indulgenced 


Prayers. In the Devotions for Mass, the editor has, with great discrimination, drawn 
argely on the Church’s Prayers, as given us in the Missal."—Weekly Rex ister, 
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